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ON THE MAKING OF WILLS. 


ip nothing does freedom move so slowly and is 
progress so uncertain as in matters relating to the 
laws which control the tenure of property. Liberties 
will be legislated away, life will be taken as a pawn 
for crime, penalties will be created and abolished, 
but the rights and privileges of property will be un- 
touched. Especially is this the case in relation to 
landed property. And thus it comes about that in 
portions of our own country to-day we are practical- 
ly governed by the laws not only of the old Romans, 
but by something far more to be deprecated—the 
customs and opinions of the Middle Ages. 

It is only since the time of bluff King Hal that 
men could distribute their landed estate by will, the 
right of inheritance through descent having taken 
precedence of the right of disposition. To-day a man 
can dispose of all his property by will, except such 
portion as the law allows his wife to claim in spite 
of any will. But infants and idiots and married 
women are under severe restrictions in relation to 
the matter, the former two not being able to make 
any sort of will, and at common law no married wo- 
man being allowed to make a will at all except with 
her husband's consent to its separate provisions, which 
makes it, in fact, his will and not hers, as far as it 
goes. In several of our States this has been so far 
modified that in some she may dispose of a portion 
of her property as she wishes; and in some she may 
dispose of all of it, indeed, subject to her husband’s 
rights as his will is subject to hers; while in others 
ler disability is as complete as it ever was in the 
dark ages. 

It is, then, very much to be desired that the care- 
lessness which, owing chiefly to the long habit in- 
duced by their disability, has prevailed among wo- 
men concerning this subject should be corrected, and 
that all women who own anything whatever should 
execute a paper to be interpreted as their last will and 
testament in regard to it in case of their decease. 
This is justice to themselves and to their heirs; but 
in a larger view of the question it is evident that 
whatever rights and concessions women may have 
acquired, it is their duty to the women of the future 
to exercise them as a step in the acquisition of the 
just remainder. 

It is said that the law makes a very good will; but 
even if it were not really objectionable to leave that 
to the law to do which it belongs to us to do our- 
selves, the saying is not true; the law makes the will 
oi men hundreds of years ago. We have all heard 
of the man to whom his wife brought a fortune, and 
who, on dying, bequeathed it to her as long as she 
remained his widow. If her parents had by will 
made the fortune hers inalienably through trustees, 
that could never have happened. But if the husband 
had not left a will, then only a portion of the fortune 
could have gone to her, and the rest would have be- 
longed by law to his own relatives, as the correspond- 
ing case has more than once been known. Even 
worse things have happened when a woman who has 
married a second time has failed to make a will, and 
the property she owned, going, of course, then to the 
second husband, has passed completely out of the 
reach of her own children, whose father acquired it, 
going to the second husband's children by a previous 
marriage, or even to his distant relatives. 

And if women and children are wronged by the 
absence of a will, husbands are not safe either. 
It is not infrequently true that husband and wife 
have together earned a provision for their age in 
those States where a husband cannot claim by law 
his wife’s possessions, and the husband has been in- 
jured by the circumstance that the wife’s share of 
the property went.by legal distribution to her other 
heirs, perhaps indeed his own children, when it should 
rightfully and equitably have gone to him, and 
would have done so had she made a will. Moreover, 
a husband has been known to ‘‘ make over” property 
to his wife for their mutual convenience and safety 

and legally, it is to be taken for granted, if she has 
been able to retain it—and if she has not made a will 
restoring it to him, he has lost it in fact as well as in 
name, and in so much she has wronged him. In 
fact, if a woman has nothing but jewels or trinkets 
and keepsakes to leave behind her, it is better that 
she should attend to the matter herself, and save bick- 
ering, heart-burning, and ill-feeling to those that re- 
main alive and on the earth. 

lt will be seen thus that every woman, whether 
married or single, owes it to others that slie should 
prepare this desirable document while still in her in- 
disputably sound mind, and place it in her lawyer's 
or some other safe hands, beyond the reach of de- 
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struction by interested parties. If she desires to 
make complicated arrangements, or to entail pos- 
sessions over more than one lifetime, she should 
hardly undertake to draw up the paper herself; the 
fee to a lawyer for doing the work is but slight, sel- 
dom more than five or ten dollars, except where the 
property is large, while the satisfaction and peace of 
mind are immeasurable. But if there is nothing 
complex, and a simple statement of sims or articles 
and names is all that is requisite, she can easily write 
it out herself, remembering, however, that she must 
sign it in the presence of three persons, who must also 
sign it, as attesting that they have witnessed her sig- 
nature. She will have told them that it is her will 
she is signing, but it is unnecessary for them to read 
it or know of its contents, and they must be persons 
to whom she has given nothing in it. Still, under 
all circumstances, it is best to have the services of a 
lawyer, we repeat, wherever that is practicable; but 
in moments of danger a paper may be executed with- 
out him, as a pis-aller till better can be done. The 
courts have frequently decided that any plain ex- 
pression of legal wish shall stand, even when all 
usual legal.forms have not been obeyed—such asthe 
brief words necessitated by accident or sudden mor- 
tal illness. It is, nevertheless, unsafe to trust to any 
such good nature, and it is best to provide against 
fate by making no delay in preparing a will that re- 
quires no good nature. 

Now if the making of a will is often—as we have 
already acknowledged—an act of justice, then to omit 
to perform an act of justice is to be guilty of a dis- 
honesty. A wife owes this act of justice to her hus- 
band, a mother to her children, a sister to her fam- 
ily, a friend to her friends—this woman to those that 
are dependent on her, yet without legal claims; that 
woman to those that have moral equities in the shape 
of expectations she has allowed them; the other 
woman, perhaps, to the charities she has been in the 
habit of helping, and which must suffer in the with- 
drawal of that help. To defer making a will from 
mere lack of interest is a delinquency; to refuse to 
make it through disinclination to give away, or dis- 
like of contemplating the possibility of death, or fear 
of dying if the way is made smooth and easy, is not 
merely a delinquency and a cowardice, but is a crime. 





A PASSION FOR PORCELAIN. 


ie name of porcelain is generally thought to be due to 

the Portuguese, who were among the first, if not quite 
the first, to bring delicate china into Europe, its resemblance 
to the inside lining of the cowry shells, which were called 
porcella because they looked like little pigs, causing the 
merchants to apply the name to the cups they bought with 
the porcella. Others imagine it to be connected in some in- 
explicable way with the French word porcelaine, signifying 
sea-snail. Immediately upon its introduction among our 
ancestry it was so well appreciated that a white and gilt por- 
ringer or a cup of green porcelain was thought a sufficient 
present for a Burleigh or a Cecil to givea queen. Although 
some of the most beautiful ware was brought to Europe from 
the first, there were other kinds of which very little was ever 
brought; that, for instance,of the imperial céladon, made for 
the use of the Emperor of China, the sea green being not un- 
commonly found among fanciers, but the ruby-colored, which 
is thin, fragile, and almost perfectly transparent, being a 
rarer treasure. 

The first hard porcelain made in Europe — for majolica, 
Palissy ware, and others of the sort are pottery, and not por- 
cclain—was the lovely Dresden ware; and in that line no- 
thing has ever been made to exceed its beauty. Its flowers, 
its ribbons and ornaments, are perfection in design and color; 
there is a rumor that real lace is put into the clay before 
firing for the parts representing lace, but how that may be 
wedo not know. It owes ils existence to an accident. The 
chemist, who had been imprisoned by the Elector in order to 
find the secret of making gold and of the elixir of life, hav- 
ing come across some substance resembling porcelain in the 
bottom of a crucible, was unable to get it of a pure tint, till 
a rider one day found a peculiar white clay on his horse’s 
hoofs, which he had dried and sifted and sold for hair-pow- 
der, and the unfortunate chemist, using it and observing its 
weight, experimented with it, and straightway the great 
Dresden ware—or Meissen, as it is more correctly called— 
became a success, the first sculptors and colorists of the day 
lending their art to its perfection. Cruelty, or rather tyranny, 
has often attended on Dresden china; for Frederick the Great, 
having sent great quantities of this white earth to Berlin, 
took captive the best workers in the Meissen and sent them 
after it, never allowing them to see home again; and presently 
he obliged the Jews in his dominion to buy the china he thus 
manufactured by refusing them marriage licenses till they 
had procured a service, thus gaining an immense annual 
revenue, 

The English Old Chelsea has always been regarded as quite 
the equal of Dresden, although only that which was made in 
the time of George IIL. its colors being peculiarly pure, soft, 
and vivid—the rich claret the most so. It was very beautiful, 
with designs by the leading artists of England and the Conti- 
nent for landscapes, birds, trees,and flowers; the mark of the 
gold anchor designating the best. The manufacturers brought 
in the clay from the East as ballast; but one day the Chinese 
found it out, so the story goes, and stopped that sort of bal- 
last, and Dresden having been brought into the country in 
large quantities by the foreign ministers at a trifling duty, 
Chelsea ceased to exist, and what there is now commands 
very high prices. 

The Capo di Monte china is quite unlike either of these; 
its specialty is decoration in such very high relief that the 
figures, modelled by masters, seem just leaving their back- 
ground. But when all is said, it is certain that nothing ex- 
ceeds the beauty of the Sévres china, whether of the soft 
paste, or of the hard paste that so quickly superseded the 
soft. Its very names are picturesque and suggestive of lovely 
color—bdleu du roi, rose du Barri, vert pré, jonquille, bleu tur- 
quoise; and it has paintings by Watteau and Boucher, and 
pieces that sometimes seem to be dipped in jewels, It is no 
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marvel that, such beautiful objects being given, there should 
exist a passion for their acquisition—a passion that began 
more than two centuries since, and that burns to-day in all 
its pristine vigor. 


THE BROOKLYN WOMAN’S CLUB. 


Os every alternate Monday afternoon from October to 
June a noble army of women take possession of the 
parlors of No. 80 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn. The old- 
fashioned building warts which they flock has mounted 
guard for many years on the corner of Bridge Street, and is 
one of the landmarks of the vicinity. Long ago, when col- 
lege education for women was a myth, and clubs were 
legends of the days of Elizabeth Montague and her famous 
‘* Blue Stockings,” this pile of bricks was the home of the 
Laurence family. If we may believe what Hawthorne says, 
that old houses become so impregnated with the thoughts 
of those who have lived in them that they influence any who 
come within their walls, then the Brooklyn Woman’s Club 
has in some respects a fitting local habitation. Environed 
by the conservative spirit of the past, it is at once rooted 
in the hearthstone, and at the same time sends out branches 
into all the earth. Birds of every plumage sing their songs, 
and drop the seeds of every clime into the greedy brains be- 
low, for it is an open secret that the members of this associ- 
ation have omniverous appetites for information. Like the 
White Queen in Wonderland, ‘‘they consider who they are 
and where they came from; they consider how far they have 
come; they consider everything.” 

George Eliot once said to a young writer: ‘‘ Reach into the 
thick of human life. Every one lives it; to very few is it 
known. And seize it where you will, it is always interesting.” 
This crisp comment may be said to form the marching orders 
of the club. The questions of the day are discussed with 
intense earnestness. During the last year papers were read 
upon the following subjects, which indicate this mental 
tendency: ‘‘Our Duty as Club Members to other Women,” 
‘*A Mother’s Right to her Child,” ‘‘ The new Political Econ- 
omy—the Single Tax,” ‘‘The Plus and Minus Values in the 
Equation of Philanthropy,” ‘‘ University Extension,” ‘‘ In- 
fluence of the higher Education of Women upon Home 
Life,” ‘‘ Domestic Service, with Statistics,” ‘‘ Indian Educa- 
tion,” ‘‘The Improved Instruction of the Deaf-mute,” and 
‘The Sanitary Disposal of the Dead.” 

Mr. Gradgrind himself could not complain of the scarcily 
of facts. At the same time the needs of ‘‘ Sissy Jupe” and 
her kin have not been ignored. These doses of information 
have been sugar-coated with charming music, and with 
poems quaint in conceit and dainty in execution. There 
have been delightful glimpses of Spani:h art, and with the 
observant traveller of the club, Mrs. Katherine Anderson, the 
members have walked through the streets of Oberammergau, 
and seen the cedars and lilies of Bermuda. With its scicn- 
tist, Mrs. Alice Northrop, they have passed six months on a 
“Coral Island,” and rejoiced with her in the discovery of a 
new species of oriole. 

‘*The object of this association ” is declared to be “ the im- 
provement of its members, and the practical consideration of 
the important questions that grow out of the relations of 
the individual to society, and the effect of existing insti- 
tutions upon individual development.” This twofold ob- 
ject is being attained. Some enthusiasts go so far as to say 
that the club is a beantifier, and that women who on the 
waiting list were positively plain, have in the full exercise 
of membership blossomed into absolute loveliness. How- 
ever that may be, it is quite true that it simplifies life by 
object-lessons in intrinsic value. All phases of as many 
problems are presented, excessive philanthropic dissipation 
as well as the atrophy of selfishness, and that happy medium 
where truth is found. 

In one sense the club is a company of specialists, the pri- 
vates in its ranks being commanders in other armies. The 
following organizations are represented by their presidents: 
The Seid] Society, the Orphan Asylum, the Indian Associa- 
tion, the Woman’s Hospital, the Suffrage Association, the 
Unitarian League, the Home for Aged Men, the Aid Socicty 
of the Homeopathic Hospital, the Society of Working girls’ 
Clubs, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Diet 
and Dispensary, the Way-side Home, the Free Kindergarten, 
and the ‘ Cheiron for the Advancement of Fine Arts.” It 
would be impossible to enumerate the names of the secre- 
taries, treasurers, and vice-presidents of other prominent en- 
terprises, ranging from the Associate Alumne to the Health 
Protective Association; while the club provides six directors 
for the Woman’s Legal Education Society of New York. 
Like Mrs. Partington’s favorite doctrine of total depravity, 
that clause of the constitution has been well lived up to 
which reads, ‘‘ The basis of membership shall be earnestness 
of purpose, love of truth, and a desire to promote the best 
interests of humanity.” 

The charm of the club consists largely in its agreement 
to differ. Very much such an arrangement exists as we see 
in the home of ‘tour mutual friend.” The velvet hat and 
feathers of Mrs. Boffin never interfere with the democracy 
of Mr. Boffin, and from their different stand-points they listen 
with the same delight to ‘the literary guest.” 

One of the questions of this interrogative age is, what 
have you done? In answer the club points to two impor- 
tant factors in the philanthropic work of Brooklyn—the 
Business Woman's Union and the Free Kindergarten. Both 
of these institutions are her children, The former long ago 
received her dower and began life on her own account. 
The younger sister, now in its fourth year, is established at 
the Willow Place Chapel, and cared for by a committee of 
club members, of which Mrs. Brockway is chairman. 

Although so connected with philanthropy, here is one 
American institution which ignores money-getting. The 
thrifty Yankee anthem of ‘‘ Sing a Song of Sixpence” is not 
on every tongue. The initiation fee and the annual dues 
are the only financial obligations mentioned. It is restful 
if not educating to come aside into this quiet place, and, un- 
disturbed by ‘‘ the jingling of the guinea,” Jearn what can 
be accomplished without the sale of tickets. Moral sup- 
port is given to every worthy cause, but the club is kept 
from becoming a charitable association. The literary ten- 
dency too is controlled, while the enthusiastic musicians find 
freer expression in the Seidl Society without losing interest 
in the old home. It is the aim of those in authority to pre- 
serve a dignified many-sided organization, with no biassing 
growth in any one direction. In its present form the club 
is a composite photograph blending the characteristics of 
many into a harmonious expression of womanhood. 

Alternating with the regular meetings are the informal 
Monday afternoons, when the members are welcomed by 
the mother of them all, Mrs. Harriet P. Smith. Formally 
the president of the board of, directors, she has always been 
a gracious influence in the club. Believing that no associa- 
tion should fall into the hands of the fearless few, she en- 
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courages the faint-hearted, welcomes the stranger, and with 
cheery words gives grace to the timid. 

Few organizations possess in such a degree the homelike 
element. Miss Beecher, the superintendent of the Business 
Woman’s Union, which owns and occupies the house whose 
parlors are rented by the club, is more than a director. In 
numberless ways she looks after the comfort and interests 
of her associates. Under her housewifely care is stored the 
china which sees the light at the luncheons given every alter- 
nate month. A harlequin set, it has been presented piece 
by piece to the club by the members, and is an interesting 
revelation of the characters of its several donors. Some 
plates are so sensibly solid, you know they will never break. 
Some are pretty but fragile, while others combine strength 
and beauty in a hopelessly unattainable fashion. 

As soon as a woman has secured her two vouchers and 
passed the’ fateful ordeal of an election by ballot, she states 
her preference for one of these nine subjects: she may 
study for the coming year literature, music, current topics, 
art, science, philanthropy, the home, or education; only she 
must, at least in name, belong somewhere. Every committee 
has charge of two afternoons on the calendar, and often re- 
solves itself into a smaller club, where, at semimonthly 
mectings, the materials for the public programmes are ma- 
terialized. 

A spirit of mutual helpfulness pervades everything. A 
literary woman, Mrs. Alice Witherbee, is chairman of the 
Committee on Education. -A member enrolled among the 
philanthropists aids the musicians in their work, while from 
the ranks of the musicians come brilliant essays on Russian 
novelists and kindred subjects. An officer once said, ‘‘ We 
should be willing to make fools of ourselves for the sake of 
the club.” She struck the key-note of the thought of many, 
but nevertheless the custom has been more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

Among the treasures of the organization are the portraits 
of two sweet-faced women to whom the club owes its exist- 
ence—Mrs. Anna C. Field, the founder, and Mrs. Celia Bur- 
leigh, the first president. When, in February of 1869, with 
a few others of like purpose with themselves, they laid the 
foundations in Brooklyn of associative life for women, they 
did not dream of ‘‘the glories that should be.” Long ago 
the club reached the limit of its membership—150—and 
has a formidable waiting list. In view of its proportions, it 
is hinted that mothers might with propriety now enter the 
names of their baby daughters. 

There is one notable feature of this organization—the 
helpful interest manifested in it by the husbands of its mem- 
bers. This fact was especially evident when a year ago, in 
February, the twenty-first anniversary of its birth was pub- 
licly celebrated. Then men and women congratulated each 
other on the coming of age of an institution which has 
brightened and widens the outlook of the home. 

There are many interesting personalities among the mem- 
bers. The chairman of the board of directors is always 
a noticeable figure at the meetings. An enthusiastic club 
woman, she believes that in some happy future women will 
be organized the world over for associative work. As a 
factor in this desired result, she has compiled a manual for 
the formation and conduct of clubs, which is the first- 
born of that class of literature. While not gregarious 
nor an undue lover of her kind, Olive Thorne Miller is 
as loyal in her friendships to human folk as to her little 
friends in fur and feathers. Mrs. Abbey E. Pope is a living 
denial of the statement that ‘“‘ women never spend money for 
books.” Her library is in some respects one of the most 
valuable in existence. It contains the famous Charles the 
Sixth missal, a fine specimen of the “ hornbook,” and price- 
less first editions of the early English prose writers, On 
bookbinding, their owner is an authority. Mrs. Alice M. 
Earle is one of the best historical students of the club. 
Delving into the records of New England towns, she brings 
to light charming bits of folk-lore, and with accuracy and 
trained appreciation draws the pictures of life and charac- 
ters in the colonial days. Mrs, Caroline McP. Bergen with 
equal enthusiasm looks after the early Dutch settlers. 

The one woman who has most deeply impressed her indi- 
viduality upon the club is Mrs. Amelia Kempshall Wing, 
long its president, The scales of Justice in her hands are 
evenly poised. Able to see both sides of a subject, she is 
impartial in her rulings, and has the rare faculty of listen- 
ing to the differing views of 150 women without the undue 
expression of her own opinion. There are other character- 
istics which so fit her for the office that for five successive 
years she has been the unanimous choice of the members. 
‘*In her lips is the law of kindness,” and she has that tact 
which Emerson exalts among the cardinal graces. When a 
girl of sixteen she left her luxurious home in Rochester, 
where she was born, and came to Brooklyn to teach, simply 
because she wanted to do some individual work in the world. 
Soon after her marriage, which took place four years later, 
she removed to Newark, Ohio. Her executive ability was 
quickly recognized, and she was made secretary and trea- 
surer of a local branch of the Sanitary Commission. Re- 
turning to Brooklyn, she continued her interest in public 


affairs, and was chairman of the Executive Committee of? 


the Maternity and recording secretary of, the Home for 
Consumptives. This training fits her to sympathize with 
the active philanthropists of the club, while the fact that 
she is a happy wife makes her jealous of the rights of hus- 
bands and homes. Her successor in office is Mrs. Helen H. 
Backus, a woman of great dignity and tact, peculiarly fitted 
to adorn the chair of a Woman’s Club. HELEN Jay. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN GOWNS. 


RENCH dresses imported for autumn and early winter 
are new versions of the elaborate corsages and very 
plain skirts now in favor. Seamless waists, fanciful coats, 
princesse gowns with corselets, and bodices trimmed to sug- 
gest suspenders, or with a vest, yoke, plastron, or guimpe, 
all reappear, each with some fresh touch that makes a dif- 
ference between the old and the new. Collars are again cut 
high, and are close rather than flaring. There are many 
fancy sleeves softly bouffant at the top, and odd sleeves of 
velvet or silk are again seen in wool gowns. But the leg-o’ 
mutton sleeves still prevail, whether matching the waist or 
of different material; and bishop sleeves are made wider 
than ever, to droop over close cuffs that are usually richly 
trimmed. ; 
The skirts of many new gowns are without a foundation 
skirt. They are fitted plainly at the top, are full and long 
at the back, and are lined throughout. The French skirt 
all in one piece, with a bias seam down the back, is most 
often seen. There are also many cloth skirts with the back 
breadth set in cornerwise, with a point at the top, making a 
seam on each side, and leaving very graceful bias folds down 
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the back. The newest borders for the foot of skirts are 
widest in front, narrowing gradually to a point in the back, 
and thus accentuating the appearance of length—an effect 
which, the BAzaR regrets to say, is still sought after. 
Tailors continue to make Louis coats and the habit-bod- 
ices With postilion back, which it is their mission to fit with 
absolute perfection. With these are Suéde leather vests in 
a sin; ' piece, fitting as if moulded over the bust, and fastened 
invisivly. Leather buttons in barrel  ™ or in flat disks 
with metal rims, are on tailor gowns. Round or bluntly 
pointed waists, with draped front and pleated back, irregu- 
larly shaped girdles, and new plastrons, are also made by 
tailors. Rough-surfaced bourette wools, and others with 
long silky pile of-the fleece of the Thibet goat, rival the fa- 
miliar serges, tweed, and Cheviot. A novelty is ombré stripes 
of fleecy wool on cloth ground, to be combined with smooth- 
faced cloths in very handsome gowns. The coloring in these 
cloths is charming, as turquoise with réséda, rose with beige, 
fawn with lavender. Green is still declared to be ‘the 
color of the season” in Paris. The new red is tawreau—a 
vivid Spanish shade much used as parts of costumes—and 
garnet tints are said to be coming into favor once more. 


NEW PRINCESSE GOWNS. 


A striking new model by Felix is a ‘‘ corselet princesse” 
gown of cloth, with guimpe and sleeve puffs of bengaline 
dotted with spangles. The corselet comes up high on the 
bust and is even all around the waist; it fastens on the left 
side invisibly, and is apparently continuous with the skirt in 
princesse fashion, but is really fitted separately, and the join 
to the skirt is concealed by embroidery of silk, gilt, chenille, 
and jet done on the garment. Lengthwise rows of this em- 
broidery extend to the foot of the skirt, with appliqué vines 
and leaves of Astrakhan or velvet, and the foot is finished 
with a band of the fur or a puff of velvet. This model is 
handsome in black cloth with black bengaline guimpe, but 
may be brightened by a red guimpe spangled with jet. The 
lining of these gowns closes in front, as also does the guimpe, 
which is gathered at the neck in front and back and just 
below where it disappears under the scalloped top of the 
corselet. The sleeves are of cloth fitted easily up to the el- 
bow and half way above to meet a puff of the bengaline at 
the top. A mouse-colored cloth gown of this design has a 
bright red bengaline guimpe spangled with gold. The em- 
broidery is in darker shades with fine gold threads, and a 
wide velvet puff borders the skirt. 


OTHER FRENCH MODELS. 


A graceful gown by Raudnitz has a very novel coat bodice 
showing no seams but those under the arms, and draped 
diagonally over the lining both in front and back. The 
opening begins on the left shoulder, and extends bias to the 
waist-line, disclosing a puffed vest of silk. The front is 
short and in continuous pieces, with pleats on the shoulders, 
but perfectly smooth below, The back has longer coat 
pieces pleated on, and is the reverse of the front, being 
smooth at top, and laid in bias folds below the armholes. 
The skirt is in bell shape with silk lining. This is a beauti- 
ful gown when made of blue wool tramé with gold, the gold 
woof visible in chevron stripes; the vest is of yellow silk 
studded with iridescent blue and gold spangles. Passemen- 
terie girdle pieces in front and back are in colors to match. 
Very handsome black dresses made by this model are of the 
new crépé or plissé wools, the latter in woven tucks or of 
Bedford cord. The vest is of bengaline spangled with jet. 
A border at the foot of the skirt is of bengaline headed with 
narrow jet gimp, and is six or eight inches wide in front, 
sloping gradually to a point in the back, 

More girlish gowns of striped wool have the front of the 
waist cut to represent bretelles or suspenders laid flatly on a 
smooth silk front which has neither visible seams nor fasten- 
ing. The top of the skirt is buttoned in a new way along 
the edge of this bodice. The back of the waist is in but two 
pieces—the stripes meeting in V’s—and has two pendent tabs 
in leaf shape, each having a large button-hole for the buttons 
of the skirt. 

OUTSIDE COATS OR PALETOTS. 


Outside coats to be worn on the first cool days are made of 
great length, alike by London and Paris tailors. Some of 
these extend to the finger-tips of the drooping arms, others 
reach to the knee, and still others—called Russian coats—fall 
within ten inches of the foot of the dress. They are mostly 
single-breasted and closely fitted, with fulness given to the 
skirt by sloped bias seams in the back rather than by pleats, 
Velvet-finished beaver cloths are used, and some of these 
are double-faced with lining of a contrasting color. Pingat 
sends long paletots of navy blue or lighter cadet blue cloth, 
trimmed with Astrakhan fur or crinkled black Mongolia 
and wide Hercules braid. 

The Charles the Ninth coat is a beautifully fitted coat of 
cloth, to which a cape of plush is attached on the shoulders, 
hanging thence full and free without being belted in at the 
back. Loose Spanish coats and double-breasted reefers are 
made of cloth, with velvet collars edged with fur. 


CLOAKS. 


Capes that reach to the knee, and have an air of great 
comfort, are imported for autumn and winter cloaks. They 
are very full and round, giving the effect of great breadth, 
are moderately high on the shoulders, and are belted in be- 
hind. Armbholes are provided in some capes; others open 
on an inner front in Russian circular fashion. The neck 
is very much trimmed with a ruche of lace or feathers, or 
with a flaring collar, which may be of velvet or fur. The 
lengths mostly imported are from thirty-six to forty-two 
inches, though, of course, shorter capes are provided for 
small women. 

Black capes will be fashionably worn with colored dresses. 
They are made of short-napped silk plush, velours de Nord, 
Lyons velvet, and brocades with garland and arabesque de- 
signs on peau de soie ground. They are embroidered in 
lengthwise bands in front and back, and in all-over designs 
of small feathers or medallions done in finely cut jets. 
Around the neck and sometimes down the front is a boa of 
cog plumes, or of the new fluffy black fur called Mongolian, 
which is the white crinkled Chinese fur dyed jet black. 

Elderly ladies can no longer complain that wraps are not 
provided for them. Besides the comfortable round capes, 
which they cannot fail to like, there are various visites, dol- 
mans, and mantles, short in the back, folding warmly about 
the arms, and long in front, recalling the fashions of a gen- 
eration ago. These commend themselves anew because of 
their easy fit, as they are given the ample width which is 
now stylish, and therefore do not restrict the arms as they 
formerly did. They come in black box-plush, velvet, or 
brocaded peau de soie, embroidered by hand in silk and jet, 
and trimmed with chenille fringe, fur, or feathers. 
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Pretty little capes for the theatre and for driving are made 
of light-colored faced cloth—lavender, blue, fawn, or gray— 
lined with black satin, and trimmed around the neck with 
a large ruche of black lace or chiffon, from which a deep 
frill falls on the shoulders. They are gathered to a yoke 
that is hidden by the ruche,and are of a single piece of 
cloth two yards and three-eighths long. As they are only 
twenty-seven inches deep, a length of cloth makes two 
capes. Black lace with birds or waving lines of velvet in 
the design trims such capes effectively, Another showy 
little wrap combines lavender with pale blue and brown. 
It is of lavender cloth edged with Russian sable, opening 
over a Marie Antoinette fichu of sky blue chiffon, which 
crosses on the breast, and is fastened at the back under the 
mantle. 

Carriage cloaks made by Worth are long princesse gar- 
ments that touch the floor, with full deep capes of fanciful 
shape. One of chestnut brown cloth has open fronts of a 
splendid velvet brocaded in light colors, covered at the top 
with a cape of the cloth draped from shoulder to shoulder. 
The back, fitted by box pleats at the waist-line, is entirely of 
cloth. Mongolian fur about the neck is colored the shade 
of the cloth. A tan cloth princesse cloak has a cape deeply 
pointed in the back and pleated to the collar, without height 
on the shoulders. Dark cog plumes form a boa, and there 
is embroidery of gold and jet on the cape. 

Pingat’s evening cloaks are of light-colored cloths, with 
rich brocaded satin lining of contrasting color. One of no- 
table beauty is of réséda green cloth lined with pale blue 
brocaded satin, and bordered with fluffy white fur. It is of 
circular shape, falling half way between the knee and ankle; 
an inside belt draws the back close to the figure, and there 
are inner straps for the arms to pass through. Green velvet 
darker than the cloth trims the shoulders to a point at the 
waist-line, and is enriched with gold galloon. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; and 
Messrs. REDFERN; B. ALTMAN & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
EnRIcH BROTHERS. 








PERSONAL. 

THE interesting article by Mr. Frederick Boyle on ‘‘ Chi- 
nese Secret Socicties,” in the September number of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE, has attracted attention abroad, and is fa- 
vorably commented upon in the St. James's Budget. Mr. 
Boyle summarizes the views of acute and experienced ob- 
servers, and suggests the formidable proportions to which 
the movements of secret societies may yet attain in the far 
East. 

—Lady Aberdeen, wife of the whilom Viceroy of Ireland, 
who is now travelling in this country with her husband and 
little daughter, is an enthusiastic patroness of Irish women 
and their industries, especially those of lace-making, em- 
broidery, and hand-weaving. About five years ago Lady 
Aberdeen founded the Irish Industries Association. This 
body tries to regulate the production and supply of lace, 
etc., and to introduce new designs to the workers. It is 
entirely non-political and non-sectarian. Its committee 
have authorized Lady Aberdeen to arrange for an exhibit 
of Irish women’s handiwork at the Columbian Exposition, 
and she expects to confer with Chicago ladies upon the 
matter. It is possible that this association will bring over 
two or three workers, who will ply their trades at the Ex- 
position. 

—Mrs. Kinney, widow of the late Major Kinney, of Hart- 
ford, is president of the Connecticut Tsaian Association. 
She intends shortly to visit several Inciar reservations in the 
West, among them that of the Omahas, where her hostess 
will be the government physician, Dr, Susan La Flesche. 
While at Fort Hall, Idaho, Mrs. Kinney will drive the last 
nail in certain buildings just erected for educational work, 
and will then dedicate and provide them with the flags of 
the United States and of Connecticut. 

—There is a rumor that Frau Wagner is to be invited to 
preside at 1 musical festival Milwaukee talks of giving as 
an annex to the World’s Fair in 1893 

—Volapiik is said to have a devoted admirer in a daugh- 
ter of General Neal Dow. So enthusiastic is her fondness 
for the universal language that she is endeavoring to propa- 
gate it by translating popular English books into this com- 
posite idiom. 

--Olive Schreiner, the South African novelist, is described 
as of petite figure, with dark hair and eyes. She isa brilliant 
talker, and feels a vivid interest in public affairs. She often 
attends the debates of the Cape Town Parliament, and is 
frequently seen at the Government House. She makes Cape 
Town her home when she is not at Matchesfontain, on the 
** African farm.” Miss Schreiner is said to contemplate 
visiting Europe shortly. 

—Among artistes who have pet animals about them con- 
stantly may be named Sarah Bernhardt, whose devotion to 
dogs is well known; Madame Patti, whose dogs and cana 
ries always accompany her on her travels; and Madame 
Schirmer-Mapleson, whose penchant is for talking parrots. 
She has a number of remarkable specimens in her collection. 

—Two hitherto unpublished poems of Robert Burns have 
recently been found in a MS. volume of the Glenriddel Col- 
lection, lately purchased at a book sale. The poems were 
in Burns’s own handwriting. 

—Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, granddaughter of Nathan- 
ic] and daughter of Julian Hawthorne, is credited with a 
literary future. A very remarkable story from her pen will 
be published in the October number of Harprer’s Mac- 
AZINE. It is but one page long, and is entitled ‘‘ A Legend 
of Sonora.” 

—The Princess of Monaco is devoted to literature and 
music, and numbers Blanche Roosevelt among her congen- 
ial friends. She always has a coterie of blue-stockings about 
her. 

—The home of Christian Reid, the novelist, is in an old- 
fashioned house at Salisbury, North Carolina. The house 
dates back to ante bellum days, and is surrounded by a grove 
of oaks and cedars. 

—Miss Lenore Snyder, the promising young prima donna, 
sang in the Presbyterian church in Indianapolis attended by 
President Harrison when she was only fourteen years old. 

—The cream-colored horses that draw the Queen of Eng- 
land’s carriage upon state occasions trace their pedigree back 
to the time of George the First, horses of that hue having 
from time immemorial been in the especial service of the 
Electors of Hanover. For ordinary use Queen Victoria em- 
ploys four gray horses driven by servants in dark livery, 
but the cream-colored steeds, known as the ‘‘sacred Hano 
verians,” are seldom seen by the public except when they 
are exercised in the early morning, or when the Queen ap- 
pears at some great public function. At her coronation 
she was drawn by such horses as these attached to the 

‘gilded ark,” built in 1761. This is seventeen feet long 
and weighs four tons. : 
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Fig. 3.—Brarpep Ciotn Costume. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 749. ] 
For pattern, design, and description see Suppl., No. ., 
Figs. 1-11 


For design see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Ovutrer Borper or Ruse, Fie. 1. 
Fu. S1ze. 


Rug.—Swedish Embroidery. 

tle ground for this rug, which is em 

broidered in Swedish style, is heavy 
dark blue cloth. It is decorated with a bor 
der in a conventionalized flower design in 
which the blossoms are worked in tapestry 
wool with a blue of a lighter shade than the 
ground and pale terra-cotta, and the stems, 
scrolls, and foliage in shades of olive and 
dark bronze. The outline design for the em- 
broidery is given on the embroidery side of 
the pattern-sheet Supplement. In the flow- 
ers the heavier petals are executed in solid 
satin stitch with blue, while those between 
are in an open network of terra-cotta formed 
by stitching threads of wool diagonally in 
both directions, and fastening them down at 
points of intersection with a cross stitch. 
The stems and leaves are defined in stem 
stitch, and filled in, some in solid satin stitch, 
and others with open feather-stitching; the 





Kxrrrep Rue with EMBROIDERED BORDER. 
For design see pattern-sheet Supplement. 








Work Basket with Appliqué EMBROIDERY. 





TABLE Mats.—F wat Stitch EMBROIDERY. 
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FLOWERED MvusLIn APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Inner Borper or Rug, Fria. 1. 
Fu Sze. 


figure at the middle of each oblong side is 
filled in with French knots. The narrow 
edge borders are shown full size and in de- 
tail in Figs. 2 and 8. Between the double 
lines of stem stitch at the edges three lines 
of wool are laid down, olive at one edge of 
the border and dark bronze at the other, and 
are fastened with cross stitches of the same. 
The ribbon in Fig. 2 is worked in the same 
manner in olive and dark terra-cotta, with 
the dots between in blue. In Fig. 3 the 
stem-stitched lines are in light olive, and the 
French knots for filling are in light terra- 
cotta, 


Knitted Rug with Embroidered Border. 
M\HE furry centre of this bedroom rug is 

knitted with woollen yarn in loop stitch. 
It is then mounted on a background of olive 
felt, which is surrounded with an embroider- 
ed border. The outline design for this is 
given on the embroidery side of the pattern- 





Fig. 1.—Rue.—Swepisn Emprormery.—[See Figs. 2 and 3. ] 
For design see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 757. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 25-33. 


sheet Supplement. Tapestry 
or double crewel wool, in sev- 
eral shades each of blue, 
brown, terra-cotta, and olive, 
is used for the work. The 
figures are filled out with long 
stitches, either in straight flat 
stitch or in Janina stitch, 
which is a sort of close her- 
ring-bone, and the edge is then 
defined with laid gold thread, 
except the corners and some 
of the centres, which are 
couched in dark brown. The 
rug is backed with a stout 
linen crash lining. 


Table Mats. 


See illustrations on page 748, 


'; ae small table mats, 
which are nine inches in 
diameter, are made of coarse- 
grained linen, and decorated 
in fast-colored embroidery 
cotton. The designs for the 
centres of both are given in 
quarter section on the em- 
broidery side of the pattern- 
sheet Supplement; they are 
worked as illustrated in flat 
stitch of a single color. The 
edge is worked in the same 
color; the linen is turned 
down about a quarter of an 
inch on the wrong side, and 
then the edge is solidly over- 
cast with even stitches, groups 
of seven short stitches alter 
nating with four long ones 
forming a notched inner out- 
line. 


Embroidered Table Centre. 


See illustration on page 748, 


ney velvet cloth of a 
rich Rembrandt red 
shade is employed for this 
mat or centre. The original 
is twenty-eight inches long by 
twenty-one wide. It is dec- 
orated with embroidery, of 
which the outline design is 
given on the embroidery side 
of the pattern-sheet Supple- 
ment. The work is done in 
silks, in several shades each of 
old-rose and olive. The design 
is outlined partly in stem 
stitch, partly in heavier long- 
and-short stitch, and is filled 
in with a variety of open 
fancy stitches. 


Work Basket with Appli- 
que Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 748, 
MHIS basket, which is staif- 
ed a light brown and 
touched with gilt, is draped 
with old-rose phish, and 
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trimmed with bows of ribbon to match. The inside is lined 
with old-rose silk, puffed around the side, and drawn smooth- 
ly over padded card-board for the bottom. That on the 
bottom is decorated with a spray of appliqué embroidery, of 
which the outline design is given on the embroidery side of 
the pattern sheet. It is worked in solid flat stitch in shades 
of old-rose and olive silk on scrim canvas, with the veins de- 
fined by a double row of Japanese gold, and a similar couch- 
ing at the edge when it is applied. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
IX.—CARE OF FLOORS AND FURNITURE. 


‘oe best plain staining fluid for floors is permanganate 

of potash. It acts not only as a stain, but as a disin- 
fectant, and is particularly hygienic when applied to chamber 
floors. A dark reddish-brown stain is made by dissolving 
one and a half ounces, costing 15 cents, in a gallon of boiling 
water. Stir this solution thoroughly with a stick, and put 
it on with a painter's flat brush, working rapidly, and with 
the grain of the wood. A smaller brush may be used in 
corners, and if the stain is not dark enough, another coat can 
be applied when the first is dry. The stain should then be 
‘*set” by three coats of linseed oil rubbed on with flannel, 
and with the grain of the wood, each coat being thoroughly 
dried. Then a polish of beeswax and turpentine should be 
applied with a flannel and polished with a brush. A brush 
that is weighted and has a long handle is easiest to manage, 
but costs $5. Floors so treated stay bright with dusting, 
but should be polished once a week. The polish is made 
by covering four ounces of beeswax cut in small pieces with 
eight ounces of turpentine, and then by placing the covered 
pot containing the mixture on top of the stove or in the 
oven to melt. When thoroughly united by the melting, let 
the mixture cool. It will then be of the consistency of cold 
cream, and ready for use. 

Home-made stainings are largely supplanted by those pre- 
pared ready for use which every paint store keeps in stock. 
The stainings come in cans of different sizes and tints. A 
pint can of stain is enough for one coat on a medium-sized 
floor, and costs but 20 cents. When the color is not deep 
enough, a little lamp-black stirred in the stain will give depth 
and richness, especially with the cherry stain. Great care 
must be exercised in using lamp-black, for it is very power- 
ful, a teaspoonful going a great ways, and five cents buying 
a large amount. 

There are many varnishes for sale to apply to stained, 
painted, and hard-wood floors, and the best general rule is to 
avoid those that are cheap. They will either fail to dry, or 
peel up by use and washing. Two coats of varnish, each 
thoroughly dried after staining, wil' make a satisfactory floor- 
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For pattern and description see Su; 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig.1.—Brarpep Cioran Costumr.—[See Fig.3, Page 748.] Fig. 2—Prarmn anp EMBROIDERED Woon Costume. 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-11. 
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FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD 


pp No. IIL, Figs. 16-24 
ing that will last a year hen 
it may need only ‘touching 
up” in the worn spots and 
revarnishing to be as good as 
new Two coats of paint, 
followed by two of varnish, 
are also sufficient for a year’s 


wear, and in renewing such a 
coloring one coat of paint only 
is needed. 

Small portions of paint or 
staining should never be 
thrown away, but the can or 
pail, covered with a paper se 
curely tied on, should be put 
on some top shelf in closet ot 
store-room or in an undis 
turbed corner of the cellar, 
where they will be re uly to 
use again. It is difficult to 
remix staining or paint to ex 
actly match that already on 


the floor, and often the whole 
floor has to be done over for 
the lack of a little ** left-over” 
color. When standing has 
thickened ‘the staining or 


paint, a little turpentine will 
restore the proper consistency. 
Most stains, however, are bet- 
ter thinned with linseed oil. 

Crockett’s filling or preser- 
vative, a species of varnish, is 
espe cially good on hard-wood 
floors, bringing out the color 
of the wood and its grain, and 
being very durable It costs 
$2.50 a gallon, and requires 
two coats 

In all painting, staining, or 
varnishing there are ty o se- 
crets of. success besides good 
materials—to apply each coat 
with the grain of the wood, 
and to let each one get per 
fectly hard before applying 
another or opening the room 
to use. Such floors ought 
never to be washed with very 
hot water or with strong soap- 
suds,for these gradually affect 
the varnish and dull the pol 
ish. Oiled floors are not sat- 






isfactory, as the oil soon dries 
out, and leaves the wood look- 
ing dingy and grimy. For 


kitchen floors nothing is so 
durable as a slate-color. The 
basis of this color is white lead 
thinned with linseed oil, and 
turpentine asa‘drier.” The 
color is given by adding lamp- 
black according to the de pth 
of the tint wished 

In painting old floors the 
cracks should be filled first 
Putty and plaster of Paris wet 
up With water are used with 
good results when smoothly 
laid in with a regular putty 
orasmall case knife. A kind 
of paper paste, which will 
harden like papier-maché, is 
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made from newspaper for this use too. Soak 
bits of newspaper in a paste made of one 
pound of flour, three quarts of water, and a 
table-spoonful of powdered alum. This paste 
must be thoroughly boiled and mixed and 
the paper well intermingled, till the final 
mixture is like putty. 

Light red and orange yellow are the best 
colors to use for the backs of shelves in white- 
wood bookeases. One part of turmeric with 
thirty parts of water will give the yellow, and 
a little red turmeric added will give the other 
shade. 

Marble or tiled floors, when not very dirty. 
can be easily cleaned with sawdust slightly 
dampened. Stains can be taken out of mar- 
ble by covering the spots with a mortar made 
of unslacked lime and very strong lye put on 
thickly. Leave the mortar on six weeks, and, 
washing off carefully, rub the places hard 
with a brush and a strong lather of soap and 
water. But it is doubtful if oil spots can 
ever be removed from marble, and all efforts 
to do so should be made when the spots are 
fresh. 

Straw mattings should be washed with 
salted water, but wiped dry immediately, as 
the salt will turn the straw yellow. Linoleum 
can be polished or waxed like hard-wood, 
while oil-cloth will look fresh if rubbed, after 
washing and drying, with a cloth moistened 
slightly in kerosene. 

Parquet or wood carpets are finished in 
several ways. But the first process in all 
finishes is to sand-paper the floor all over 
evenly with No. 1 sand-paper. A coat of 
shellac is then put on, and if the finish is to 
be in shellac, the floor is again carefully sand- 
papered after the shellac has soaked into the 
fibres of the wood and is perfectly dry. A 
second coat of shellac usually brings out the 
color of the wood beautifully, and gives a 
fine lustre. A floor thus finished should have 
the dust brushed off bya hair brush or a hair 
broom, or by wiping with a dampened cloth. 
The floor may be washed with water and a 
little soap, but must be wiped dry quickly. 
If the floor begins to look shabby, rub it with 
a cloth saturated with parquet oil and wrung 
half dry. Wipe off the surplus oil, so as not 
to leave any to catch dust. When the shellac 
is worn to the surface of the wood, sand-paper 
and reshellac it as at first, and the wood 
carpet will be new again. Oiled floors have 
to be both washed and rubbed with oil more 
frequently, while waxed floors are cleaned 
by washing with turpentine and benzine, and 
then are ready for rewaxing. 

Furniture gets dingy, dirty, and scratched 
with constant use, and should be cleaned and 
polished at least once a year. Deep scratches 
or mars will not come out in ordinary domes- 
tic ‘‘shiningup.” Toremove them the polish 
must be entirely scraped off with broken glass, 
as the cabinet-makers would do, and a new 
polish applied al! over the piece of furniture. 
Pianos and other furniture are polished by 
the French process, which is a shellac varnish 
applied with a piece of rubber. A few drops 
of linseed oil is added to the varnish itself, 
and also or the rubber at intervals, till the 
wood has absorbed all itcan. The rubbing 
is done with circular strokes, and edges and 
small places that the rubber cannot reach 
are touched with a camel’s-hair brush. 

Waxing gives a dull lustre, but scratches 
and abrasions of a waxed surface are easily 
remedied. The scratched article must be 
rubbed with a piece of cork to produce a 
little heat, and then the wax polish, the 
formula for which was given in a preceding 
paragraph, is put on. 

Old furniture is polished with a prepara- 
tion which is made of two ounces of powder- 
ed shellac gum, two ounces of copal gum, 
and half an ounce of gum-arabic. These 
gums are put into a quart of spirits of wine, 
and the whole set in a warm place and 
shaken daily till the gums are dissolved. 
This mixture should be strained through 
muslin and rubbed on with a woollen 
cloth. 

Many creams and pastes are used for giv- 
ing furniture a polish. A good cream is 
made of one pound of beeswax, four ounces 
of soap, two ounces of pearlash, and a gallon 
of soft water, and the whole boiled together 
till mixed. Equal quantities of beeswax, 
turpentine, and linseed oil melted together 
and cooled make an excellent paste. A fur- 
niture oil is made of one pint of linseed oil 
and two ounces of alkanet root, heated and 
strained, and then one ounce of lac varnish 
added: 

A polish for painted wood is made by 
mixing four ounces of methylated spirits of 
wine, three drams of oil of almonds, one- 
quarter of an ounce of gum-myrrh, and one 
ounce of orange shellac dissolved in warm 
water. Two parts of linseed oil, two parts 
of alcohol, one part of turpentine, with one 
ounce of spirits of ether, added to a quart of 
the mixture, will make a polish equally good 
for furniture or floors. It should be applied 
with a flannel cloth, and rubbed into furni- 
ture with a piece of chamois-skin or thick 
felt, and on floors with a polishing brush. 

Very dirty furniture can be cleaned by 
washing with equal parts of water and vine- 
gar, using a flannel cloth. It must be thor- 
oughly and quickly dried, and then rapidly 
rubbed with a flannel wrung out in linseed 
oil. But in applying any or all of these pol- 
ishes it must be remembered that ‘‘ main 
strength” counts for a great deal. The am- 
bitious novice in the household should make 
haste slowly, allowing plenty of time to the 
process, and undertaking but few pieces of 
furniture in one day. 
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MRS. JOSEPHINE D. PEARY. 


N Saturday, June 6th, little steam bark- 

entine called The Kite sailed from awharf 
in Brooklyn, bearing the North Greenland 
Expedition of 1891-2. There were thirty- 
four men on board, including the commander, 
Lieutenant R. E. Peary; but in addition the 
party contained an important member who 
took precedence, in point of interest, over 
all the others. This was Mrs. Josephine D. 
Peary,the wife of the commander, who dared 
to brave the perils and rigors of an arctic 
season in order to be with her husband. The 
object of the party is to explore the coast 
of Greenland, and endeavor to learn whether 
or not it is a continent. A party of scien- 
tists accompanied the explorers in order to 
investigate the various natural and glacial 
phenomena of the country. As the boat went 
out, Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary stood on the 
captain’s bridge and received the cheers of 
the crowd, who wished them all manner of 
good luck on the perilous journey. Early in 
September a letter came to the New York 
Sun from Lieutenant Peary, dated at McCor- 
mick Bay, in which he states that after forty- 
eight days’ battling with arctic seas and ice- 
packs the party have ‘“‘moved within the 
midnight shadow of the snow-capped cliffs 
that line the northern shore of Whale Sound.” 
A house that was carried along in sections 
has been erected, and the provisions have 
been stored on shore. The scientists that 
accompanied him have gone to the west coast 


of Greenland, and Lieutenant Peary and his 
brave wife, together with five men, have been 
left in the arctic regions to battle with the 
terrible winter. About the first of next May 
they will start on their sledge journey north- 
ward, and hope to return to their present lo- 
cation about the following August, when they 
will start for the habitations in the south in 
small boats. But the party that took leave 
of the handful of explorers believed that they 
saw them for the last time, unless a relief 
party goes to them next summer. This is 
the prospect that confronts the few that are 
now preparing for the dreary, long winter of 
those latitudes, and one of the few is a wo- 
man! Mrs. Peary is a handsome woman, 
tall and slender, and wears, in the photograph 
given above, the furs that were prepared for 
the land of ice and snow. Until the anticipa- 
ted return to civilization, the only people the 
party will see will be the Esquimaux of that 
region, and the promise of their return is a 
matter of doubt in the minds of many. Four 
large Newfoundland dogs are also members 
of the little colony, which will be employed 
as leaders of teams of Esquimau dogs, and 
on these faithful creatures much reliance is 
placed. It is sad to think of the dangers 
that threaten the party, but it is hoped that 
to Mrs. Peary may belong the honor of being 
the first woman arctic explorer who has gone 
forth with a brave heart and returned safely 
from the land where the Ice King reigns. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“i N® y who mid ye think I’ve heard news 

o this morning?” said Dairyman 
Crick, as he sat down to breakfast next day, 
with a riddling gaze round upon the munch- 
ing men and maids. ‘‘ Now just who mid 
ye think?” 

One guessed, and another guessed. Mrs. 
Crick did not guess, because she knew al- 
ready. é 
de Well,” said the dairyman, ‘‘’tis that 
slack-twisted husbird of a feller, Jack Dol- 
lop. He’s lately got married to a widow- 
woman.” 

‘*Not Jack Dollop? Avillain? To think 
o’ that!” said one of the women. 

The name entered quickly into Tess Dur- 
beyfield’s consciousness, for it was the name 
of the lover who had deceived his sweet- 
heart, and had afterwards been so roughly 
used by the young woman’s mother in the 
butter-churn. 

‘* And has he married the valiant matron’s 
daughter, as he promised?” asked Angel 
Clare, absently, from his little table by the 
window, as he turned over the newspaper he 
was reading. - 

‘‘Not he, sir. Never meant to,” replied 
the dairyman. ‘‘AsI say, ’tis a widow-wo- 
man, and she had money, it seems—fifty 
pounds a year or so—and that was all he was 
after. They were married in a great hurry; 
and then she told him that by marrying she 
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had lost her fifty pounds ayear. Just fancy 
the state o’ my gentleman’s mind at that 
news! Never such a cat-and-dog life as 
they’ve been leading ever since! Serves him 
well beright. But unluckily the poor wo- 
man get’s the worst o’t.” 

** Well, the silly body should have told him 
before of the bearings of her first marriage,” 
said Mrs. Crick. 

‘* Yes, yes,” responded the dairyman, in- 
decisively. ‘‘ Still, you can see exactly how 
it was. She wanted a home, and didn’t like 
to run the risk of losing him. Don’t ye 
think that was something like it, maidens?” 
He glanced towards the row of girls. 

“‘She ought to ha’ told him just before 
they went to church, when he could hardly 
have backed out,” exclaimed Marian. 

‘* Yes, she ought,” agreed Izz. 

‘‘She must have seen what he was after, 
and should ha’ refused him!” cried Retty, 
spasmodically. 

‘*And what do you say, my dear?” asked 
the dairyman of Tess, 

**T think she ought—to have told him the 
true state of things—or else refused him. I 
don’t know,” replied Tess, the bread-and- 
butter choking her. 

‘* Be cust if I’d have done either o’t,” said 
Bet Bird, a married helper from one of the 
cottages, ‘‘All’s fair in love and war. I'd 
ha’ married en just as she did, and if he’d 
said two words to me about not telling him 
beforehand anything whatsomdever about 
my first marriage that I hadn’t chose to tell, 
I'd ha’ knocked him down wi’ the rolling-pin 
—a scram little feller like he! Any woman 
could do it.” 

The laughter which followed this sally was 
supplemented only by a sorry smile, for 
form’s sake, from Tess. What was comedy 
to them was tragedy to her; and she could 
hardly bear their mirth. She soon rose from 
table, and, with an impression that Clare 
would soon follow her, she went to the withy 
bed, one of the few spots in the long and 
level alluvial tract wherein observation from 
any side was impossible. She crept along a 
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little wriggling path, now stepping to one 
side of the irrigating channels, and now to 
the other, till she stood by the main stream 
of the Froom. Men had been cutting the 
water-weeds higher up the river, and masses 
of them were floating past her, moving islands 
of green crowfoot, on which she might al- 
most have ridden, long locks of which weed 
had lodged against the piles driven to keep 
the cows from crossing. 

Yes, there was the pain of it. This ques- 
tion of a woman telling her story—the 
heaviest of crosses to herself—seemed but 
amusement to others. It was as if people 
should laugh at martyrdom. And her own 
case was so much graver than that woman's, 

‘* Tessy!” came from behind her, and Clare 
sprang across the gully, alighting beside her 
feet. ‘‘My wife—soon—may I say?” he 
asked, 

**No,no; I cannot. For your sake, dear 
Mr. Clare—for your sake, I say no.” 

“ Tessy!” 

‘Still I say no,” she repeated, hurriedly. 
If he would only guess her reason, how it 
would help her out of her suspense! 

Not expecting this, be had put his arm 
lightly round her waist the moment after 
speaking, beneath her hanging tail of hair. 
(The younger dairymaids, including Tess, 
breakfasted with their hair loose on Sunday 
mornings, preparatory to building it up ex- 
tra high for attending church, a style they 
could not adopt when milking, because of 
butting their heads against the cows.) If 
she had said ‘‘ Yes” instead of ‘‘ No,” he 
would have kissed her; it had evidently been 
his intention; but her determined negative 
deterred his scrupulous heart. Their condi- 
tion of domiciliary comradeship put her, as 
the woman, to such disadvantage by its en- 
forced intercourse that he felt it to be un- 
fair to her to exercise any pressure of bland- 
ishment, which he might have honestly em- 
ployed had she been better able to avoid 
him. He released her momentarily impris- 
oned waist, and withheld the kiss. 

It all turned on that release of her. What 
had given her strength to refuse him this 
time was solely the tale of the widow told 
by the dairyman; and that would have been 
overcome in another moment. But Angel 
said no more; his face was perplexed; he 
went away. 

Day after day they met—somewhat less 
constantly than before, because of his con- 
siderateness—and thus two or three weeks 
went by. The end of September drew near, 
and she could see in his eye that he meant 
to ask her again. 

His plan of procedure was different now. 
It seemed as though he had made up his 
mind that her negatives were, after all, only 
the result of coyness and youth, startled by 
the novelty of the proposal. The suffused 
mobility of her face, the fitful elusiveness of 
her manner when the subject was under dis- 
cussion, countenanced the idea. The out- 
come of this view was that he played a more 
coaxing game; and while never going beyond 
words, or attempting the renewal of caress- 
es, he did his utmost orally. 

In this way Clare persistently wooed her 
—with quiet, never-ceasing pressure—in un- 
dertones like that of the purling milk, gen- 
tly yet firmly—at the cow’s side, at skim- 
mings, at butter-making, at cheese-making, 
among poultry, and among pigs—as no milk 
maid was ever wooed before by such a sort 
of man. 

Tess knew that she must break down. 
Neither convictions on the moral validity of 
the previous union nor a sense of fairness 
to Clare could hold out against it much long- 
er. She loved him so passionately, and he 
was so godlike in her eyes; and being, 
though untrained, instinctively refined, her 
nature cried for his tutelary guidance. She 
considered his proposal such an honor in an 
intellectual and social sense—though he, in 
his goodness and chivalry, declared that her 
beauty and sweetness of character would be 
an honor to any man to possess. And thus, 
though Tess kept repeating to herself, ‘‘I 
can never be his wife, nor any other man’s,” 
the words were vain. A proof of her weak- 
ness lay in the very utterance of what calm 
strength would not have taken the trouble 
to formulate. Every sound of his voice be- 
ginning on the old subject stirred her with a 
terrifying bliss, and she coveted the recan- 
tation she feared. 

His manner was—what man’s is not?—so 
much that of .one who would love her and 
cherish her and defend her under any con- 
ditions, changes, charges, or revelations that 
her gloom lessened as she basked in it. The 
season meanwhile was drawing onward to 
the equinox, and though it was still fine, the 
days were much shorter. The dairy had 
again worked by morning candle-light for a 
long time, and a fresh renewal of Clare’s 
pleading occurred one morning early. 

She had run up to his door to call him as 
usual; then had gone back to dress and call 
the others; and in ten minutes was walking 
to the head of the stairs with the candle in 
her hand. At the same moment he came 
down his steps from the landing above in 
his shirt sleeves, without any shoes, and put 
his arm across the stairway. 

“‘Now, Miss Flirt, before you go down,” 
he said, peremptorily. ‘‘It is a fortnight 
since I spoke, and this won’t do any longer. 
You must tell me what you mean, dear one, 
or I shall have to leave this house. Well? 
Is it to be yes at last?” 

‘‘Tam only just up, Mr. Clare, and—it is 
too early to take me to task, You need uut 
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call me flirt. ’Tis cruel and untrue. Wait 
till by-and-by. Please wait till by-and-by! 
I will really think scriously about it between 
now and then. Let me go down stairs.” 

She looked brimful, pent-up, as, holding 
the candle sideways, she turned up her face 
and rounded eyes, ind tried to smile away 
the seriousness of lier words. 

‘**Call me Angel, then, and not Mr. Clare.” 

‘* Angel.” 

“ Angel, dearest—why not?” 

“°’'T would mean that [ agree, wouldn’t it?” 

“It would only mean that you love me, 
even if you cannot marry me; and you were 
so good as to almost own it long ago.” 

‘Very well, then, Angel, dearest, if I must,” 
she murmured, looking at her candle, a tran- 
sient roguish curl coming into her serious 
lips, notwithstanding her suspense. 

Clare was so tenderly deferential to her un- 
protectedness that he had resolved never to 
kiss her until he had obtained her promise; 
but, somehow, as Tess stood there in her 
prettily tucked-up milking gown, her hair 
carelessly heaped upon her head till there 
should be leisure to arrange it when skim- 
ming and milking were done, he broke his 
resolve,and brought his lips to her cheek for 
one moment. She flushed as she had done 
when they were at the whey-tub, and passed 
down stairs very quickly, never looking back 
at him, or saying another word. The other 
maids were already down, and the subject 
was not pursued. Except Marian, they all 
looked wistfully and suspiciously at the pair 
in the sad yellow rays which the morning 
sandles emitted in contrast with the first cold 
signals of the dawn without. 

When skimming was done—which, as the 
milk diminished with the approach of an- 
tumn, was a lessening process day by day— 
Retty and the rest went out. The lovers 
followed them. 

‘*Our tremulous lives are so different from 
theirs, are they not?” he musingly observed 
to her, as he regarded the three figures trip- 
ping before him through the frigid pallor of 
opening day. 

‘* Not so very different, I think,” she said. 

“Why do you think that?” 

“There be very few women’s lives that are 
not—tremulous,” Tess replied, pausing over 
the new word as if it impressed her. ‘‘There’s 
more in those three than you think.” 

‘* What is in them?” 

“ Almost—either of ’em,” she began husk- 
ily, ‘‘ would make—perhaps would make— 
a properer wife than I. And perhaps they 
love you as well as I—almost.” 

“Oh, Tessy!” 

There were signs that it was an exquisite 
relief to her to hear the impatient exclama- 
tion, though she had resolved so intrepidly 
to let generosity make one bid against her- 
self before she closed with him. That was 
now done, and she had not the power to at- 
tempt self-immolation a second time to-day. 
They were joined by a milker from one of 
the cottages, and no more was said on that 
which concerned them so deeply. But Tess 
knew that this day would decide it. The 
thought so euiehad as her that she kept ask- 
ing herself if it would not be well before the 
sun set to fling herself upon his neck and 
tell him her story. She sought an opportuni- 
ty for doing it, and yet she held her tongue. 

In the afternoon several of the dairyman’s 
household and assistants went down to the 
meads as usual, a long way from the dairy, 
where many of the cows were milked with- 
out being driven home. The supply was get- 
ting less every day,as the animals were advan- 
cing in calf, and the supernumerary milkers 
of the lush green season had been dismissed. 

The work progressed leisurely. Each pail- 
ful was poured into tall cans that stood in a 
one-horse wagon, which had also been brought 
upon the scene; and when they were milked, 
the cows trailed away. 

Dairyman Crick, who was there with the 
rest, hiswrapper gleaming miraculously white 
against the leaden evening sky, suddenly 
looked at his heavy watch. 

‘*Why,’tis later than I thought,” he said. 
‘*Begad! we sha’n't be soon enough with 
this milk at the station, if we don’t mind. 
There’s no time to-day to take it home and 
mix it with the rest afore sending off. It 
must go to station straight from here. Who'll 
drive it across?” 

Mr. Clare volunteered to do so, though it 
was none of his business, asking Tess to ac- 
company him. The evening, though sunless, 
had been warm and muggy for the season, 
and Tess had come out with her milking 
hood only, and naked-armed; certainly not 
dressed for a drive. She therefore replied 
by glancing over her scant habiliments; but 
Clare gently urged her. She assented by 
silently relinquishing her pail and stool to 
the dairyman to take home,and mounted the 
spring-wagon beside Clare. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


In the diminishing daylight they went 
along the level roadway through the meads, 
which stretched away into grayness, and 
were backed in the extreme mist of dis- 
tance by the swarthy abrupt slopes of Eg- 
don Heath. On its summit stood clumps 
and stretches of fir-trees, whose tips formed 
in some spots a saw-notched line upon the 
sky, and in others appeared like battlement- 
ed towers crowning black-fronted castles of 
enchantment. 

They were so a sorbed in the sense of 
being close to each other that the did not 
begin talking for a long while, their glances 
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meeting at intervals in silence, broken only 
by the clucking of the milk in the tall cans 
behind them. The lane they followed was 
so solitary that the hazel-nuts had remained 
on the boughs till they slipped from their 
shells, and the blackberries hung in heavy 
clusters. Every now and then Angel would 
fling the lash of his whip round one of these, 
pluck it off, and give it to his companion. 

The dull sky soon began to tell its mean- 
ing by sending down herald drops of rain, 
and the stagnant air of the day changed into 
a fitful breeze which played about their faces. 
The quicksilvery glaze of the sky on the 
rivers and pools vanished; from broad mir- 
rors of light, they changed to lustreless sheets 
of lead, with a surface like a rasp. But that 
spectacle did not affect her preoccupation. 
Her countenance, a uniformly spread carna- 
tion, slightly embrowned by the season, deep- 
ened on the cheeks with the beating of the 
rain- drops, and a lock of her dark hair, 
which the pressure of the cow’s flanks had, 
as usual, caused to tumble down from its 
fastenings, hung .below the curtain of her 
calico bonnet, and the rain began to undo its 
curl, till it hardly was more than a pothook. 

‘*T ought not to have come, I suppose,” 
she murmured, looking at the sky. 

‘*T am sorry for the rain,” said he. ‘But 
how glad I am to have you here!” 

Remote Egdon disappeared by degrees be- 
hind the liquid gauze. The evening grew 
darker, and the road being crossed by gates, 
it was not safe to drive faster than at a walk- 
ing pace. The air was rather cbill. 

‘‘Tam so afraid you will get cold, with 
nothing upon your arms and shoulders,” he 
said, surveying her. ‘‘ Creep close to me, and 
perhaps it won’t hurt you much. I should 
be sorrier still if 1 did not think that the rain 
might be helping me.” 

She imperceptibly crept closer, and he 
wrapped round them both a large piece of 
sail-cloth which was sometimes used to keep 
the sun off the milk-cans. Tess held it 
from slipping off him as well as herself, 
Clare’s hands being occupied. 

‘*Now we are all right again. Ah no, we 
are not! It runs down into my neck a little, 
and it must still more into yours. That’s 
better. Your arms are like wet marble, Tess. 
Wipe them in the cloth. Now, if you stay 
quiet, you will not get another drop. Well, 
dear — about that question of mine — that 
long-standing question?” 

The only reply that he could hear for a 
while was the smack of the horse’s hoofs on 
the moistening road, and the cluck of the 
milk in the cans behind them. 

**Do you remember what you said?” 

**1 do,” she replied. 

‘* Before we get home, mind,” 

oT ites,” 

He said no more then. As they drove, the 
fragment of an old manor-house of Caroline 
date rose against the sky, and was in due 
course passed and left behind. 

‘* That,” he observed, to entertain her, ‘‘ is 
an interesting old place—one of the several 
seats which belonged to an ancient Norman 
family, formerly of great influence in this 
county, the D'Urbervilles. I never pass one 
of their residences without thinking of them. 
There is something very sad in the extinc- 
tion of a family of renown, even if it is feu- 
dal renown.” 

‘** Yes,” said Tess. 

They crept along towards a point in the ex- 
panse of shade before them at which a feeble 
light was beginning to assert its presence, a 
spot where by day a fitful white streak of 
steam at intervals on the dark green back- 
ground denoted intermittent moments of con- 
tact between their secluded world and mod- 
ern life. Modern life stretched out its steam 
feeler to this point three or four times a day, 
touched the native existences, and quickly 
withdrew its feeler again, as if what it touch- 
ed had been uncongenial. 

They reached the feeble light which came 
from the smoky lamp of a little railway sta- 
tion; a poor enough terrestrial star, yet, in 
one sense, of more importance to Talbothay’s 
Dairy and mankind than the celestial ones 
to which it stood in such humiliating con- 
trast. The cans of new milk were unladen 
in the rain, Tess getting a little shelter from 
a neighboring holly-tree. 

Then there was the hissing of a train, which 
drew up almost silently upon the wet rails, 
and the milk was rapidly lifted into the van. 
The light of the engine flashed for a second 
upon Tess Durbeyfield’s figure, motionless 
under the great holly-tree. No object could 
have looked more foreign to the gleamins 
cranks and wheels than this anophtatiented 
girl, with the round bare arms, the rainy face 
and hair, the suspended attitude of a friendly 
panther at pause, the cotton gown of no date 
or fashion, and the wing bonnet drooping on 
her brow. 

She mounted again beside her lover, with 
a mute obedience characteristic of impas- 
sioned natures at times, and when they had 
wrapped themselves up over head and ears 
in the sail-cloth again, they plunged back 
into the now thick night. Tess was so sus- 
ceptible that the few minutes of contact with 
the whirl of material progress lingered in 
her thought. 

** Londoners will drink it at their breakfasts 
to-morrow, won't they?” she asked, naively. 
‘Strange people that we have never seen.” 

‘* Yes—I suppose they will, Though not 
as we send it. When its strength has been 
lowered, so that it may not get up into their 
heads.” 

‘‘Noble men and noble women, ambassa- 
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dors and centurions, ladies and tradeswo- 
men, and babies who have never seen a cow.” 

‘* Well, yes; perhaps; particularly centu- 
rions.” 

‘*Who don’t know anything of us, and 
where it come from, or think how we two 
drive miles across the moor to-night in the 
rain that it might reach ’em in time?” 

‘*We did not drive entirely on account of 
these precious Londoners; we drove a little 
on our own—on account of that anxious mat- 
ter which you in your courtesy will, I am 
sure, set at rest, dear Tess. Now permit me 
to put it inthis way. You belong to me al- 
ready, you know—your heart, Imean. Does 
it not?” 

‘* You know as wellas I. Oh, yes—yes!” 

“Then, if your heart does, why not your 
hand?” 

‘* My only reason was on account of you— 
on account of a question, I have something 
to tell you.” 

** But suppose it to be entirely for my hap- 
piness, and my worldly convenience also?” 

‘Oh yes, if it is for your happiness and 
worldly convenience. But my past experi- 
ences, I want—” 

*‘ Well, it is for my convenience as well as 
my happiness. If I have a very large farm, 
either English or colonial, you will be in- 
valuable as a wife to me; better than a wo- 
man out of the largest mansion in the coun- 
try. So please—please, dear Tessy, disabuse 
your mind of the feeling that you will stand 
in my way.” 

‘‘But my history. I want you to know 
it—you must let me tell you--you will not 
like me so well!” 

‘Tell it if you wish to, dearest. This 
precious history, then. Yes, I was born at 
so and so, Anno Domini—” 

‘**T was born at Marlott,” she said, catch- 
ing at his words as a help, lightly as they 
were spoken, ‘‘and I grew up there. And I 
was in the Sixth Standard when I left school, 
and they said I had great aptness, and should 
make a good teacher, so it was settled that I 
should be one. But there was trouble in 
my family; my father was not very industri- 
ous, and he drank a little.” 

‘Yes, yes. Poor child! Nothing new.” 
He pressed her more closely to his side. 

‘And then—there is something very pe- 
culiar about it—about me.” Tess’s breath 
quickened. - 

‘* Yes, dearest. Never mind.” 

I—I....am not a Durbeyfield, but a 
D’Urberville—a descendant of the old family 
of that name, you know. And—we are all 
gone to nothing!” 

‘“‘A D’Urberville!....Indeed! And is 
that all the trouble, dear Tess?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, faintly. 

‘“Well, why should I love you less after 
knowing this?” 

“IT was told by the dairyman that you 
hated old families.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ Well, it is true, in one 
sense. I do hate the aristocratic principle of 
blood before everything, and do think that 
the only pedigrees we ought to respect as 
reasoners are those spiritual ones of the wise 
and virtuous, without regard to corporeal 
paternity. But I am extremely interested in 
this news—you can have no idea how inter- 
ested am. Are not you interested yourself 
in being one of that well-known line?” 

*‘T have thought it interesting—once or 
twice, especially since coming here, and 
knowing that many of the hills and fields I 
see once belonged to my father’s people. 
But other hills and fields belonged to Retty’s 
people, and perhaps others to Marion’s, so 
that I don’t value it particularly.” 

“Yes, it is surprising how many of the 
present tillers of the soil were once owners 
of it, and I sometimes wonder that a certain 
school of politicians don’t make capital of 
the circumstance. But they don’t seem to 
know it.... 1 wonder that I did not see the 
resemblance of your name to D'Urberville, 
and trace the manifest corruption. And this 
was the carking secret!” 

She had not told what she planned to tell 
—the disastrous Trantridge episode of her 
life—but had substituted a totally different 
confession. At the last moment her courage 
had failed her; she feared his blame for not 
telling him sooner; and her instinct of self- 
preservation was stronger than her candor. 

‘“‘Of course,” continued the unweeting 
Clare, ‘‘I should have been glad to know 
you to be descended exclusively from the 
long-suffering, dumb, unrecorded rank and 
file of the English nation, and not from the 
self-seeking few who made themselves pow- 
erful at the expense of the rest. But 1 am 
corrupted away from that by my affection 
for you, Tess [he laughed as he spoke], and 
made selfish likewise. For your own sake I 
rejoice in your descent. Society is hopelessly 
snobbish, and this fact of your extraction 
may make an appreciable difference to its 
acceptance of you as my wife, after I have 
made you the well-read woman that I mean 
to make you. My mother, too, poor soul! 
will think so much better of you on account 
of it. Tess, you must spell your name cor- 
rectly—D’Urberville—from this very day.” 

‘*T like the other way rather best.” 

‘But you must, dearest! Good heavens, 
why,dozens of mushroom millionaires would 
jump at such a possession! By-the-bye, 
there’s one of that kidney who has taken the 
name. Where have I heard of him? Up in 
the neighborhood of The Chase, I think. 
Why, he is the very man who had that rum- 
pus with my father I told you of. What an 
odd coincidence!” 
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‘** Angel, I think I would rather not take 
the name. Itis unlucky, perhaps.” She was 
agitated. 

‘* Now, then, Mistress Tess D’Urberville, I 
have you. Take my name, and so you will 
escape yours! The secret is oni, so why 
should you any longer refuse me?”’ 

“If it is sure to make you happy to have 
me as your wife, and you feel that you do 
wish to marry me very, very much—” 

**T do, dearest, of course!” 

‘““T mean that it is only your wanting me 
very much, and being hardly able to keep 
alive without me, that would make me feel I 
ought to say I will.” 

** You will—you do say it, [ know. You 
will be mine for ever and ever.” He clasped 
her close and kissed her. 

‘*Yes.” She had no sooner said it than 
she burst into a dry hard sobbing, so violent 
that it seemed to rend her. Tess was not 
a hysterical girl by any means, and he was 
surprised. 

‘** Why do you cry, dearest?” 

‘“*T can’t tell—quite. Iam so glad to think 
—of being yours, and making you happ; 

‘**But this doesn’t seem very much like 
gladness, my Tessy.”’ 

mean—lI cry because I have broken 
down in my vow! I said I would die un- 
married—as I am, I mean.” 

** But, if you love me, you would like me 
to be your husband?” 

** Yes, yes, yes! But oh, I sometimes wish 
I had never been born!” 

‘**Now, my dear Tess, if I did not know 
that you are very much excited and very 
inexperienced, I should say that remark was 
not very complimentary. How came you to 
wish that if you care for me? Do you care 
forme? I wish you would prove it in some 
way.” 

‘*How can I prove it more than I have 
done?” she said, in tears. ‘* Will this prove 
it more?” She clasped his neck and kissed 
him. ‘‘There—now do you believe?” she 
asked, wiping her eyes 

“Yes. I never really doubted— never 
never!” 

So they drove on through the gloom, 
forming one bundle inside the sail-cloth, the 
horse going as he would, and the rain driv- 
ing against them. She had consented. She 
might as well have agreed at first. The ‘‘ap 
petite for joy,” which stimulates all creation, 
that tremendous force which sways human 
ity to its purpose, as the tide sways the help- 
less weed, was not to be controlled by a 
vague sense of self-abnegation on the score 
of social correctness. It could obstruct emo- 
tion, but could not quench it 

‘*T must write to my mother,” she said 
‘** You don’t mind my doing that? 

‘Of course not, dear, dear child. You 
are a child to me, Tess, not to know how 
very proper it is to write to your mother at 
such a time, and how wrong it would be in 
me to object. Where does she live?” 

‘At the same place—Marlott. On the 
further side of Blackmoor Vale.” 

‘*Ah, then I have seen you before this 
summer?” 

‘* Yes; at that dance on the green. But 
you would not dance with me. Oh, I Lope 
that is of no ill omen for us now!” 


(To BF CONTINUED. } 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. L. X.—Any large millinery establishment will 
probably furnish you the cord you mention. 

X. I. P.—Your dull red cloth is a stylish shade for 
trimming with black Hereules braid and astrakhan. 
Read about tailor gowns in this number of the Bazar. 

“Lvoy Frorenor.”—A lace flounce is most suitable 
trimming for your velvet gown. 

Amateur Deess-Maker.—Make your navy blue serge 
with a coat bodice and bell skirt. Trim it with black 
Hercules braid. We cannot advise you in regard to 
the other matter. 

Berur..—Get golden brown or else grayish-)blue 
plush for your négligé garment that is to be lined with 
pink. Beaver fur will be worn this winter on gowns 
of green and brown cloth. Read about theatre capes 
of cloth trimmed with lace in New York Fashions of 
this number of the Bazar. 

Pxentuvoket.—Diamond ear-rings are not now worn 
in the daytime, but are still fashionable with evening 
dress. 

M. E. P.—Make your brown and black plaid suit 
with a bell skirt, and a coat with jacket front opening 
on a full belted vest of light brown bengaline. 

Sunsoriper.—Your suggestion about the maids of 
honor is good. White bengaline dresses trimmed with 
fichus and ruffles of chiffon are in favor for bride- 
maids. White, pink, or yellow chrysanthemums are 
decorative flowers for an antumn wedding. 

“Ruope Isinanp.”—A white cloth dress for after- 
noons in Washington should be made ith a fancy 
coat and bell skirt. Have a bengaline vest or plas- 
tron spangled with yellow or red, and edged with the 
Thibet lamb fur you have. Read about theatre cayies 
of cloth trimmed with lace in this Bazar. The crepe 
de Chine dress is in good colors. A corselet prin- 
cesse gown of tan cloth with red silk guimpe is suit- 
able for evenings at home. For an evening gown 
get white chiffon trimmed with silver spangles and 
pearl embroidery. 

L. B.—Genuine cloth-of-gold—woven gold and silk 
fifty inc:es wide—is sold for $12 a yard by the Associ- 
ated Artists at 115 East Twenty-third Street. Cheaper 
tinselled fabrics are sold by upholsterers, and at the 
fancy-work counters in all the lurge stores. 

“Mrs. Anneg.”—There is a great deal of handsome 
dressing in southern California. For your visit along 
the coast you will need both thick and thin gowns, 
thongh none very heavy—in fact,such as are worn here 
during spring and autumn. Dressily made foulards, 
satin brocades, bengaline and light cloth gowns, wili 
be suitable for hotel dinners and driving. For morn- 
ing wear and travelling have Cheviots and fleecy wool 
tailor gowns. You will also need wraps of varied 
thicknesses, as the mornings and evenings are cool, 
while the middle of the day is warm, though not hot 
A dark surah dust-cloak is useful, also a warm ulster 
for travelling. Close capotes of velvet, jet, and cloth, 
and a felt Alpine hat, are appropriate. The colors for 
you are warm chestnut brown, deep blue, gray com- 

bined with golden shades, and black with bright taureau 
red that is spangled with jet. Find details for gowns 
and wraps in Bazar No. $9 and this number. 

X. Y. Z.—The answer just given ““Mra. Anne” will 
be of service to you. Read abont going-aw ay gowns 
and trouseean dresses in Bazar Nu. 89. 
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THE PARROT AND THE 
CABBIES. 


See illustrations on page 753. 


4 -~ parrot, with all his intelligence, is a 


times by a very demon of perversity. Though 
well aware that he ought not to imitate street 
sounds or profane words, the best-bred par- 
rot has been known to do both, and this par- 
ticular one, a London resident, and an elderly 
gentlewoman’s pet, finds his greatest enter- 
tainment in whistling for the passing cabs, 
which rattle up to the door, insisting that 
they have been instructed to call for a fare. 


AMERICAN GIRLS AND 
FORLIGN TITLES. 
See illustrationon page 752. 


‘a impression existing in some minds 
that American girls are willing to ex- 
change their beauty, grace, and winsome 
youth for the prestige of a foreign title, be 
the bearer of that allurement ugly as a satyr 
or old as the hills, is not borne out by facts. 
To the credit of our girls, and to their innate 
good sense and self-respect, it may be said 
that the exceptional instance only proves 
the rule that the suitor who would gain 
one of our fair republicans must commend 
himself to her by something Jess mere- 
tricious than the rank which is but the 
guinea’s stamp. May and December are not 
fitting mates, and venerable years are ill 
adapted to please the woman whose rounded 
cheek glows with the rose tints of the spring. 
The pretty girl whom our artist has depicted 
is balancing between ‘‘ yes” and ‘‘ no,” while 
her tremulous gallant, hat in hand, awaits 
her decision. Let us hope that he may de- 
part as he came. Lady Mary or Countess 
Edith will be happier as plain Mrs. John 
Smith, consulting her heart’s dictates, than 
as the wife of a foreign nobleman who might 
be her grandfather. 


A MODERN UNDINE. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


L fem I was in Richmond last year I 
visited the City Spring. 

The armory of a crack volunteer regiment 
casts long shadows down the slope at early 
morning on one side, and a row of brick- 
and-mortar tenements shuts out the western 
sun. They have graded and levelled what 
is no longer a glen, and flagged into a pro- 
saic court-yard the romantic basin that once 
caught the crystal leap of the water from the 
breast of the hill. A fountain, commonplace 
and ugly, rises from the middle of the paved 
quadrangle. 

Forty years ago adouble murder was com- 
mitted in a cottage that, standing on the 
northern side of the public grounds, remain- 
ed for over a quarter-century a gloomy mon- 
ument to treachery and ingratitude. In the 
old days of which I write ghosts shrieked in 
gray summer dawns from the broken win- 
dows for help that never came, and the wail 
of a baby, done to death by her foster-mother, 
was answered by the sobbing water. 

A block of cheap houses stands upon the 
site of the cottage. Improvement has chased 
away ghosts and dreamy seclusion, the bub- 
ble of the brook, and the leafy shadows in 
which the moss grew green and thick upon 
the wet stones, and all the mystery and poetry 
of the place. Seated in my quiet chamber, 
hundreds of miles distant trom the opening 
scene of my story, I can recall more vividly 
than when I stood upon the altered spot how 
the rendezvous of lovers, the loitering-place 
of friends, the restful nook of age, looked on 
the May morning when Milly Cary and I sat 
on a rude bench backed by a catalpa-tree, 
and she told me of her betrothal. 

The weather was warm, the sky slightly 
veiled by heat haze; the gurgling water and 
the shade of the little dell bad allured us aside 
from our homeward walk. We had been to 
call on a friend, who had laden us with roses 
from her garden. A great bunch of ‘‘ Lux- 
embourg teas” lay on Milly’s lap. I had 
deposited mine on the damp stones, where 
they would not wither so soon. 

**T like to get all the enjoyment to be had 
out of things,” said Milly, when I advised 
her to take the same precaution. ‘‘ Roses 
smell sweetest when they begin to droop. 
They will last the longer, too, when I have 
taken them home and put them in fresh wa- 
ter, My they have withered slightly to begin 
with.” 

_ I mused, being at the reverie and moral- 
— age. 

‘*I suppose that’s sometimes the way with 
people ’—not very explicitly. At eighteen 
one seldom keeps back a thought until it is 
decorously fledged. ‘There is a spiritual 
analogy there, if'l could only get hold of it.” 

Milly laughed lazily. ‘‘ Maybe so, but I 
didn’t mean it. While you are feeling after 
it, I'll smell my roses.” 

She leaned against the rough stem of the 
catalpa, crossing her arms above her head for 
apillow. A pencil of light shot between the 
boughs upon her upturned face. 

‘The perfume of the catalpa flowers isn’t 
unpleasant at this time of day,” she added. 
‘ By-and-by, when the sun is hot, it will be 
rank and oppressive. I suppose ”—with the 
same indolent indifferentism that marked 
her former speech—‘‘ that is because they 
are plebcian, coarse, uncultivated. Common 
things don’t, as a rule, show up well under 
fire.” 
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“Milly! that is more spiritual teaching!” 
I cried, delightedly. ‘‘And worth following 
up!” 

“Don’t, please! It is too warm for think- 
ing. This is just the weather for feeling. I 
should like to be that bit of moss down 
there, swinging in the water. It looks so 
deliciously cool and lazy!” 

She was just my age—eighteen and a half; 
rather above the medium height, slender and 
supple of figure. She called herself ‘‘ a pipe- 
stem.” Others compared her to a willow 
wand. Her head was small, and she carried 
it high; her luxuriant hair was a rich red- 
brown; her eyes were a darker shade of the 
same color; her skin yas transparently fair; 
her lips werered, and feady curved for smiles; 
all her features were delicate and refined. 
Hers was the sweetest nature I ever knew, 
and her disposition the sunniest. She found 
enjoyment in the veriest trifles; fun in an- 
noyances that brought tears to other girls’ 
eyes, smoothness on the handles of life that 
abraded others’ flesh. She could be and 
often was saucy; she could not have been 
sarcastic had she tried. Her mother was a 
rich widow, and Milly the only child. Fol- 
lowing with admiring eyes the lax lines of 

rms and form to the heap of roses on her 
knees, I spoke out my thought: 

“Tf fire, or scorch, or whatever may stand 
for adversity, is needed to bring out what is 
best in one, there must be a great deal of un- 
developed good in you. Have you ever had 
a real trouble?” 

‘*Not that I recollect—to-day,” pausing 
before and sinking her voice on the last 
word.. ‘‘I suppose I couldn’t recall it if 
such a thing had ever happened—this May 
day pleases me so well—and the roses are so 
sweet—and you are my very ownest friend 
—and Rodman Stead asked me to marry him 
last night, sitting just where you sit at this 
blessed minute—and I wrote to him this 
morning to say ‘yes’!” 

“Mildred Gary! I don’t believe you!” 

She lifted her eyebrows archly. “I don’t 
wonder. I don’t half believe it yet myself. 
He is such a pyramid of perfections—and I 
such a pygmy! That was rather well put 
—wasn’t it?” 

I contradicted it indignantly, out of the 
fulness of love for her. I could not deny 
that the news had stunned me. Rodman 
Stead was thirty years old, and had come to 
Richmond from Baltimore six months before 
to become the partner of a distinguished Vir- 
ginia lawyer. He had figured conspicuous- 
ly in society during the winter, and made 
abundant use of the entrée accorded him of 
Mrs. Cary’s house, along with many others. 
He was noble-looking rather than hand- 
some, well bred, agreeable, and Milly had 
described him to me early in their acquaint- 
anceship as ‘‘fearfully and wonderfully 
clever—rather in the grand, gloomy, and pe- 
culiar style, you know.” 

“I couldn’t have been more surprised if 
General George Washington had come down 
from the monument in Capitol Square and 
thrown himself, cocked hat, kneebuckles, 
and all, at my feet,” she said, when I had ex- 
claimed myself into comparative composure. 
‘I could only beg him to take me home and 

ive me time to compose a suitable answer. 
couldn’t have put two words together last 
night.” 

**One would have been enough.” 

‘*Perhaps—so,” slowly. “But for the 
credit of her sex a girl ought not to say, 
* Yes-and-thank-you-too!’ and I’m afraid that 
is what I should have done had he insisted 
upon an immediate reply.” 

“* That's a likely story!” 

‘‘Don’t sneer. It is as true as that my 
name is Milly Cary, and that I am the hap- 
piest girl under ‘the glorious firmament on 
high.’ I’d as lief you knew it as not, now 
that all has turned out right. I would have 
cut my throat sooner than let you suspect it 
up to ten o’clock last evening. That man 
possessed himself of my heart four months 
ago. If he had never told me that I had his, 
I should have locked mine up and thrown 
away the key, and had ‘Miss’ upon my 
tombstone. rather think I should have 
gone into a decline,” reflectively. ‘‘ There’s 
consumption in my father’s family, you 
know. I had thought out the pattern of my 
tombstone, and the epitaph. It ran some- 
what in this way: 


‘Under this nicely-bevelled stone 

Lies, forgotten and alone, 

Mildred Cary, child of woe. 

Careless reader, would you know 

Why to this world she came to dwell? 
That’s more than any one can tell.’ 


I sat up one night until three o’clock to 
do that. If I hadn’t known until then that 
I was in love, my breaking out into poetry 
would have convinced me. I never could 
make a rhyme before in my life.” 

‘‘Oh, what a darling squirrel! Bunny! 
Bunny!” 

One of the large gray squirrels, from time 
immemorial fed and tended as public pets 
in the Capitol Square, had strayed beyond 
bounds, and was picking his way with dainty 
steps down the hill toward us. Milly drew 
a handful of pea-nuts from her pocket and 
glided cautiously toward him, calling him in 
coaxing tones. When near enough to reach 
him, she sank to one knee, holding out the 
nuts. In another moment she returned in 
triumph, her prize cradled upon her arm, her 
face radiant with glee. 

‘*Take care! he will bite you!” I cried, 
warningly. 


‘*Nothing bites me,” in merry audacity. 
‘*‘T am first cousin to all wild things.” 

‘*The sweetest, dearest child in the world, 
but so volatile that I tremble for her fu- 
ture!” 

I had heard Mrs. Cary say it once and 
again, lovingly and regretfully, yet with 
smiling eyes that belied her lament. 

There was no sparkle in the fine gray 
orbs as the sentence escaped her on a June 
evening a fortnight after Milly had confided 
her engagement to me. The Cary parlors 
were nearly full of young people. The moon- 
beams pouring into the front windows al- 
most outshone the lamps, and Milly sat upon 
the floor in the full flood of white light, play- 
ing the even then almost obsolete game of 
‘‘checks.” A harum-scarum fellow had 
brought a pocketful of marbles—‘‘ agates ” 
and ‘‘alley taws”—and challenged her to 
the revival of the school-girl sport. In three 
minutes a rug was spread to deaden the fall 
of the marbles, and a circle of six collected 
about it. 

It is not easy to sit flat upon the carpet 
without the fact or appearance of awkward- 
uess, and most of the girls hesitated visibly 
before essaying the feat, Milly cast herself 
down with the thoughtless grace of one who 
was at ease every where, because, as she would 
have put it, she had no dignity to speak of. 
It was she, too, who instructed novices in the 
game and led it throughout. Her hands were 
long and deft, and did wondrously in catch- 
ing the ‘‘checks” singly and in groups, as 
well on the backs as the palms. They flut- 
tered in the moon rays like swift, snowy 
birds, with never a false ‘or futile move- 
ment. At each notable success her laugh 
mingled with the rhythmic click of the 
marbles—never loud, but as gleeful as a 
baby’s. 

Rodman Stead had never seen or heard of 
the Old Virginia sport, and found nomencla- 
ture and manceuvre a puzzle. 

“It was popular in old-field schools thirty 
years ago,” Mrs. Cary said, in response to his 
inquiries. *‘ mage Fe ot it up one summer 
in the country, and played it in the nursery 
when she was not ten years old. She would 
have forgotten it long ago if it had been 
worth remembering.” 

‘*My Lady Cary” had won the sobriquet 
by her beauty and gracious queenliness. She 
had made a runaway match with a college 
boy at fifteen, and was but sixteen years the 
senior of her only child. Tom Cary, whose 
initials, ‘‘R. M. T.,” were frequently inter- 
preted into ‘‘Run Mad Tom,” had given her 
abundant reason for repenting of her hasty 
espousals in eight years of wedded leisure. 
But she kept his counsel and her own, wear- 
ing weeds for six years after her release, and 
afterward making herself magnificent in the 
mitigated dolor of heavy blacksilk and sheeny 
grenadines enriched with old lace. She bad 
cared judiciously for her physique, and to- 
night, in the blent moon and lamp rays, 
looked ten years less than her real age, of 
which, by-the-way, she made no secret. Had 
she chosen to enter the lists of marriageable 
women, she would have proved a formidable 
rival to the prettiest of our society belles. As 
it was, she retained prestige and popularity 
by asserting her position as chaperon with 
calm resolution that daunted possible suitors 
and awed gossips into wondering respect. 

Milly was her idol, and she seldom disap- 

roved openly of her most daring follies. 
This evening, for some reason, she was un- 
easy. In accordance with what was then 
Southern custom, the engagement of mar- 
riage between Milly and Mr. Stead was a jea- 
lously kept secret. Besides Mrs. Cary and 
myself, not a creature was in the lovers’ con- 
fidence, and nobody was surprised that the 
dignified Baltimorean withdrew to the side 
of the hostess, instead of lingering near the 
knot of frivolous ‘‘ checks” slapen. 

‘Mr. Stead frowns upon our levity,” the 
youth who had produced the marbles had 
murmured in Milly’s ear. 

She answered, audibly: ‘‘That is unfor- 
tunate—for Mr. Stead. We must bind up 
our broken hearts, and teach them ‘ brokenly 
to live on’ without his smile.” 

Overhearing the foolish fling, and knowing 
that it also reached her companion’s ears, 
Mrs. Cary was so far moved out of her usual 
indulgence of her darling’s vagaries as to ut- 
ter the stricture I have set down. 

*‘That puts those who would not be for- 
gotten in a dilemma,” smiled Mr. Stead. 
**Shall we choose worthlessness—or obliv- 
ion?” 

Mrs. Cary changed color, and her voice 
was less firm in the answer, which was not 
direct. ‘‘Time tempers if it does not cure 
worse faults than girlish lightness. If I am 
impatient sometimes for signs of the whole- 
some change, I may be excused because my 
daughter is the dearest of earthly things to 
me. She is my all, you know. It is only 
natural that I should long to have her appre- 
ciate that which is really worthy and noble.” 

My affectionate admiration for My Lady 
was intense, but loyalty to Milly made me 
exclaim, from the other side of Mrs. Cary’s 
chair, ‘‘ Hasn’t she proved that she does value 
such things—or some of them, at least?” 

The next second my face burned at my 
boldness, as Mr. Stead bowed low, his hand 
upon his heart. 

My Lady swept my hot cheek with a taper 
forefinger. ‘‘I love you the better for your 
defence of your friend, my dear. But in 
this presence it is hardly needed.” 

The gentle rebuke was deserved. I re- 
solved that it should prove salutary. Asa 
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beginning, I forced upon myself the admis- 
sion that Milly was volatile to a foible, if not 
to a fault, and that her absolute inability to 
take anything seriously must be a serious 
drawback to her jfiancé’s full satisfaction in 
her society. 

With the rash facility of youth to volun- 
teer admonition, I took her to task for the 
failing one day when her spirits were at 
flood-tide. 

“‘Do you ever talk sober sense to Mr. 
Stead?” queried I, priggishly. 

‘*Never,” she averred, promptly. ‘He 
has sober sense enough for a dozen people. 
Why should I overstock the market?” 

‘**But he is so stately and intellectual that 
I should think you would be afraid to rattle 
on to him as you do to everybody else. If 
you really love him, and desire to keep his 
affection, you ought to accommodate your 
tastes and habits to his, to model yourself 
after his ideal.” 

‘*Don’t be a goose!” rejoined Milly, in 

rfectly good humor. ‘‘That is the way 

y Lady preaches to me all day long. Can't 
you and she see that I should have to rip my 
real self to pieces, dye the stuff, and turn it 
inside out, and that even then there wouldn't 
be half enough material to make over by his 
pattern? Rod told me last night that 1 was 
his Undine.. Who was Undine?” 

‘* A beautiful girl who had no soul,” I an- 
swered, in grave bluntness. 

‘“Then Mr. Stead was very impertinent!” 
—-still in perfect temper. ‘*I shall box his 
ears at the first opportunity I can invent. 
Did the beautiful girl ever find the works 
that were left out of the pretty case?” 

‘**Yes—when she married the man who 
loved her.” 

‘*Did he love her better after she got a 
soul?” 

‘*You have read the story!” I charged 
upon her. 

** Never! upon the word of a soulless sin- 
ner! Did he keep on loving her?” 

“No,” reluctantly. 

‘‘IT thought not. Because he had fallen 
in love with Undine as she was, and she 
didn’t make over genteelly. That is just the 
blunder you and My Lady—bless her sweet 
soul!—are trying to make. It isn’t easy or 
safe to improve upon the Almighty’s pat- 
terns, and there are as many different designs 
as there are leaves on the trees.” 

Milly might be hare-brained ; she was incur- 
ably heedless; but she was not a simpleton. 
Young and raw though 1 was, the percep- 
tion of this reassured me as to the prospect 
of her happiness with Rodman Stead. It 
was evident that they understood one anothi- 
er; it was most likely that, having chosen 
her for what she was, he would continue to 
love her for what had caught his fancy and 
commended her to his admiration. Her 
mother took a different view of the case. 
Awakened by the unexpected betrothal to 
the fact that her immature daughter was un- 
fit to cope with the realities of life, and con- 
science-smitten that her home training had 
fostered rather than curbed wilfulness and 
whims, she began a system of repression and 
culture which was sometimes tactful, some- 
times so obvious as to excite Milly’s wildest 
mirth, 

‘*Poor mammy-kin! I am a sand-burr in 
your slipper!” she said, on a July evening, 
after a failure in My Lady’s system so amus- 
ing that all present, except the chagrined 
parent, joined in Milly’s laugh. 

She had dropped upon her knees before 
her mother, and winding ler arms about the 
stately neck, looked into the grave face with 
eyes overrunning with fun. 

‘‘Tam no more like you than a hop-vine 
is like a magnolia. Are you sure I wasn't 
changed in my cradle? Yet nobody’s else 
child could love you as I do. I wish I could 
run myself in your mould, but I can't. 
Somebody was to blame for my make-up, 
but it certainly wasn’t me.” 

‘* You might at least be grammatical,” said 
Mrs. Cary, in gentle seriousness. 

“I might, but I amn’t/ I invented that 
contraction. It’s ever so much more correct 
than ‘ain't.’ I mean to introduce it at the 
White Sulphur, and a hundred other things 
that will make the big bugs—I beg pardon! 
the mammoth beetles—of society stare!” 

“If I believed that, I should refuse to 
take you,” returned the mother, struggling 
with a smile. ‘You are enough of a trial 
here, where everybody is used to your 

ranks. It turns my hair gray to think how 

shall have to watch you there.” 

‘*Then don’t watch me, mamsie.” She had 
twenty pet names for the handsome matron 
with whom nobody else ever took a liberty. 
‘**T would tear my whole head of hair out by 
the roots rather than bring one white thread 
into yours, or a wrinkle into your lovely 
face.” 

She took the beautiful head into a vehe- 
ment embrace, and showered kisses upon the 
flushing face before releasing it, then sprang 
to her feet before Mr. Stead, who was near- 
est to her, could offer his hand. He cover- 
ed his abortive movement to assist her by 
— for Mrs. Cary’s handkerchief and 
fan, dislodged by Milly’s abruptness. In 
thanking him My Lady Sched up, and I saw 
the glisten as of starting tears in her eyes. 
With affectionate familiarity, warranted by 
his intimacy in the household, he stood by 
her for some minutes, fanning her, and chat- 
ting in low tones that to my senses had a 
sympathetic inflection not unmingled with 
gratitude. She was doing her best to secure 
his happiness, and he appreciated her motive, 
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whatever may have been his opinion as to 
the need of amendment in the bright young 
creature so dear to both. 

The party wound up with a walk to the 
City Spring. That quarter of the town was 
fashionable then, and many an evening call 
or promenade ended ina stroll to the quaint- 
ly secluded spot. The group of white-robed 
girls was bare-headed, fearing naught from 
the dry July air, and the men carried their 
hats in their hands. Mrs. Cary was con- 
spicuous and majestic in her black tissue robe; 
a lace kerchief was passed over ber head in 
a Marie Stuart coif. She brought up the 
rear of the procession with Mr. Stead. His 
movement toward Milly was checked on 
seeing her take the arm of her second cousin, 
Braxton Cary, and, with a saucy moue at her 
affianced, unperceived by her escort, irip away 
to the head of the column. 

Certainly her lover's patient courtesy de- 
noted breeding or native self-control of a 
high order. He answered the grimace with 
a pleasant smile, and turned back in the view 
of all who had witnessed his discomfiture to 
content himself with the oldest woman 
present. I had been brought up on the 
fable of the clay that had lived with the rose, 
but the simile would have seemed devogatory 
to Milly’s mother. 

When we streamed, laughing and talking, 
down the path to the spring dell, Milly was 
still in the van. She behaved like a witch 
while there, mocking the sentimental rapt- 
ures of other girls over the moonlit spaces 
between the trees, the music of the falling 
water, the tranquil beauty of the scene, and 
the weird influences of the haunted glen 
when visited thus at midnight. She would 
have it that the water was enchanted, and 
flung a handful into Braxton Cary’s face 
with, ‘‘Resume your natural shape!” and, 
leaving him wiping his dripping cheeks and 
shirt front, sped like a chamois to the top of 
the bank through which the water burst, and 
poised herself upon the edge. 

‘*Who dares me to jump down? Going! 
—going! Will nobody speak? Going!” 

** Mildred!” 

The call was in two voices. Mrs. Cary’s 
was of agonized entreaty, Mr. Stead’s was 
deep and authoritative. Milly stood above 
the level of the tallest head there, but hardly 
had the united remonstrances struck her ear 
when she leaped in a wide curve from the 
brink,and came down lightly and safely upon 
her toes. 

Mr. Stead’s exclamation was so far an im- 
plication of rights hitherto unsuspected, and 
so distasteful to the rest of the men, as to add 
empressement to the eagerness with which 
they flocked about their favorite and insisted 
upon making a heroine of her. 

Last among the flattering crowd, Mr. Stead 
approached, gracefully self-possessed. 

“You usually keep your wings so cleverly 
hidden that none of us credited you with 
them,” he said, gallantly. ‘‘This is my 
apology for the warning which, I am afraid, 
sounded rude to one so conscious of her own 
powers.” 

Milly laughed gayly. ‘‘Oh, as you saw, I 
didn’t mind it; only it was as well that the 
bank isn’t twice as high as it is; I should 
have jumped all the same. There’s nothing 
sweeter in life than to do just as one pleases 
when everybody else screams ‘Don't!’ I 
dote upon dangerous places.” Without 
change of tone she continued: ‘ Cousin 
Braxton and I tired one another to death be- 
fore we got here. That was the reason I 
tried to break my neck—to keep from walk- 
ing back with him. Have you and my 
blesséd motherly humanity enough to ex- 
change partners with us on the way home?” 

The adroit ruse set all straight between 
the plighted pair if anything were amiss. 
My Lady’s content with her attendant was a 
matter of small moment. Braxton’s chagrin 
was a foregone conclusion when forced to 
wait upon anybody except the girl he had 
worshipped for ten out of the twenty-two 
summers he had spent in a crooked world. 

The Carys left for the White Sulphur 
Springs next day, and were absent for six 
weeks, Mr. Stead joined them about the 
middle of August. My own summering was 
in the Northeastern States, and prolonged 
until late in September. 

I arrived in Richmond on the morning of 
a cloudy day, and that afternoon, heedless of 
equinoctial threatenings, sallied forth to see 
Milly. I had not heard from her for three 
weeks. Up to that date her letters had been 
frequent, as joyous as herself, and full of Spa 
news. I was not uneasy at her silence, hav- 
ing heard through my home letters that she 
was back again in town and well. Although 
impatient to meet her, and surprised that she 
had not sent me so much as a line of wel- 
come, not a doubt of her loyalty entered into 
my thoughts of the friend of my childhood and 
early girlhood. I am thankful to recollect 
thisnow. She never sentimentalized, but she 
Was fond and true, and the very froth which 
many mistook for her character was sweet. 

My shortest way to Mrs. Cary’s lay through 
the City Spring grounds. ‘The path was 
damp from frequent rains, and strewed with 
dead leaves. Sullen moans passed from 
bough to bough, and the roar of the river 
rapids was ominously audible. As light- 
hearted as if June heavens smiled upon city 
and world, I ran down the declivity, my feet, 
soundless upon the sodden leaves, gathering 
such momentum with the descent that I could 
not stop myself when I almost stumbled upon 
a couple standing upon the bank above the 
spring. ‘Tiuey were Milly and Mr. Stead. 
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‘‘T was on my way to your house,” Milly 
began, breathlessly, without other salutation. 
a Twit you to help me convince Mr. Stead 
that I could never be a suitable wife for him. 
That I am too young—ever so much young- 
er than my years—and frivolous, and fickle, 
and volatile; and unromantic, and ignorant, 
and all the other undesirables in the diction- 
ary. Make him believe, too, that I am not 
capable of real love—the genuine article that 
won't fade in the sunshine or shrink in the 
rain. His admiration tickled my vanity, and 
I fancied myself desperately in love. You 
know that I had doubts all along as to the 
reality of what I felt. I told you that I was 
afraid I had been hasty on the very morning 
I engaged myself to him”—facing me defi- 
antly as she rattled off the lie. 

Her eyes were bright and hard, her lips 
very red; two small scarlet spots upon her 
cheeks were flaming.and flickering like tapers 
in a breeze. 

Mr. Stead was very pale, yet I had a vague 
impression that he was more shocked than 
distressed. 

‘*Can she be in earnest?” he demanded, 
also turning to my horrified self, his breath 
coming quickly. ‘‘ Does she mean all the 
cruel things she says? Has she really been 
trifling with me all this time?” 

She caught at ihe words. ‘ Trifling with 
you! I ‘trifle,’ as you call it, with every man 
who talks love to me. I can’t help being a 
flirt. I was born so. Jilting runs in the 
Cary blood, like the taste for liquor and 
cards. Now that I have made a clean breast 
of all my sins, you'll go, won't you? We 
will be excellent friends for the rest of our 
natural lives. You won't plague me, as Brax- 
ton does, by continually bringing up what 
ought to be dead and buried forever’? - We'll 
forget all about this foolish affair as fast as 
possible. Some day you will thank me for 
being so frank with you. Good-by!” 

He seemed not to see her proffered hand, 
but eyed her severely for a long instant, and 
again I had the impression that the man’s 
vanity bled, and not his heart. Yet he spoke 
bitterly at last: 

“‘I might have known what to expect 
when I trusted the happiness of a lifetime to 
a bit of thistle-down. Good-afternoon!” He 
lifted his hat and strode away up the path. 

Milly stood still, gazing after him until he 
reached the gate of the enclosure. He did 
not glance back or slacken his firm, even 
pace. The handkerchief she raised to her 
trembling lips was scarcely whiter than her 
face, but she ended the pause with a fervent 
‘* Thank Heaven!” 

Like a nervous girl whose personal know- 
ledge of melodrama was slight, I began to cry. 

‘**T suppose it is all right?’ 1 managed to 
say. 
*“The rightest thing I ever did!” I was 
assured, briskly. Then: “ The weather and 
emotion together have made me shaky. 
Would you mind going down there with me? 
I don’t care to take the jump just now, and 
I should like to sit still for a while to get my 
breath and wits.” 

‘*And you really didn’t care for him, after 
all?” I was so idiotic as to say when we were 
seated on the bench under the catalpa. 

Milly turned her face toward the spouting 
water and seemed to listen to it. Theclouds 
were sinking and thickening; the river roar 
was mournfully distinct; the long brown 
pods that had taken the place of the catalpa 
flowers rustled and grated against one an- 
other. An odd awe stole upon me as a min- 
ute passed and there was no reply to my im- 
pertinent query. 

“Milly,” 1 ventured, slipping my fingers 
into hers, and alarmed to feel how cold they 
were, ‘‘if you have made a mistake in send- 
ing him away—” 

‘*The mistake was made months ago by 
both of us.” She did not turn her head, and 
her voice had a stifled sound. ‘‘I have cor- 
rected my part of it. He has gone—or will 
go—to correct his.” 

The pressure of my hand reminded her of 
her engagement ring. She pulled it off, and 
sat looking at it with strained eyes. 

‘*T ought to have given it back to him. I 
can send it. But what could he do with it?” 
she muttered. ‘‘ She wouldnotliketo wear it.” 

‘*She!” echoed I, aghast. ‘* Who is it?” 

“I didn’t tell you that, did 1? Don’t be 
shocked, and don’t laugh when you hear it. 
Not that I could blame you for seeing the 
comic side of it. Ido—almost—myself some- 
times. Rodman Stead will marry my mother 
as soon as he can bring himself to consider 
it decent. I found it out over a month ago, 
or so much of it that I went crazy for a while. 
I could think of nothing but seething a kid 
in its mother’s milk. Queer notion, wasn’t 
it? Hush!” as I broke out into fierce denun- 
ciation. ‘I set myself to watch the two 
poor souls, who didn’t know the real state of 
uffairs themselves. They wouldn’t own it to 
their own hearts even yet. But they suit 
one another so well; and he and I don’t! If 
I were to let them know that I suspect how 
they feel and suffer, they would part at once, 
and forever. My Lady would die sooner than 
cause me pain. That was why I told him 
that I had never loved him. God forgive 

e!” 

She buried her face in her hands. The be- 
trothal ring rolled to the ground. I put my 
foot upon it covertly, and pressed it into the 
soft earth. I wished the savage thrust had 
been upon Rodman Stead’s neck. Side by 
side we sat, dumbly miserable, until rain- 
drops trickled between the leaves upon us. 
Milly did not weep; ouly shuddered vow aud 


then from head to foot, her slender hands 
still veiling her face. 

“Dear!” whispered I at length, ‘‘ you are 
getting wet, and you take cold so easily.” 

She lowered her fingers, her face looking 
smaller than ever for the wanness that over- 
spread it, and smiied drearily. 

‘The ‘nicely bevelled stone’ and the epi- 
taph may be in order, after all, maynu’t they? 
May I go home with you? I told them that 
I should stay all night with you. For when 
we left home I meant to make an end of it 
all, and I am quite sure he will go to see her 
this evening, knowing me to be out of the 
way.” 


My Lady never quite forgave me for for- 
getting, in my own rude health, her daugh- 
ter’s constitutional predisposition to the dis- 
ease of which her father had died. We got 
very wet before reaching shelter, and al- 
though my mother made us put on dry cloth- 
ing and go to bed at once, Milly was taken 
with a shivering fit within the hour. Fever 
ensued, and a serious attack of pneumonia. 

Her mother’s marriage six months after- 
ward was a very quiet affair on account of 
her only child’s rapid ‘‘decline.” Nobody 
hinted at a broken heart. There was no need 
to go back of obvious secondary causes that 
did duty at first in accounting for the sad cir- 
cumstance. Poor Run Mad Tom had “ gone 
off” in the same way. Nor was there any- 
thing remarkable in the great change that 
fell upon the girl after the excitement of the 
wedding was over. Her animal spirits were 
always high, and the feverish gayety that 
simulated health and happiness on the mar- 
riage day was but the flare of the candle in 
the socket. 

A strange fantasy possessed her the night 
she died. She wanted one more drink from 
the City Spring. She was ‘‘so thirsty—so 
thirsty!” Instead of sending a servant for 
the coveted draught, Mr. Stead caught up a 
pitcher, and ran every step of the way to 
bring it to her. 

She drank eagerly from the tumbler, filmy 
with the coldness of the contents, and laugh- 
ed up into his face. 

‘*‘T know how the place looks to-night,” 
she whispered. ‘‘ While you were gone I 
heard the water falling and the leaves rus- 
tling and felt the cool darkness just as I did 
on that night one year ago.” 

The death agony wrested that much of the 
piously guarded truth from her, but he was 
none the wiser or the sadder for the confes- 
sion. 

Why should he attach importance to the 
revelations of a bit of thistle-down? 


DEMI-SEASON TOILETTE BY 
WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


'q\HE very chic mantelet of this costume is 
a model for autumn wraps designed 
alike for driving or walking, for country or 
city use. It is a large wide cape, gathered 
below the collar, and falling thence in full 
folds without being raised on the shoulders; 
it extends to the wrists of the hanging arms, 
and is of even length all around. The gar- 
ment illustrated is of deep blue vigogne, in- 
terwoven with gold. A broad band of black 
velvet borders the entire cloak, and is over- 
laid down the front with heavy gold passe- 
menterie. Wide white lace forms deep ruf- 
fles around the neck and covers the front 
below. The small capote is of black velvet, 
embroidered with gold, and trimmed with 
black feathers and a pale blue aigrette. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD DRIVE. 
Il. 


AY HILE a horse is doing his work in a 
‘'Y satisfactory manner he should not be 
irritated by having his mouth jerked and the 
whip applied for the driver’s amusement. It 
is a pity all women do not realize that a horse 
will accomplish, with less fatigue, much 
more work when taken quietly than he will 
if fretted and tormented by needless urging 
or restraint. Constant nagging affects an 
animal in the same way as it does a human 
being, and though a horse is usually subject- 
ed to such treatment through want of thought, 
it is none the less exasperating tohim. One 
result of this plan is to teach him to break 
into a canter as he becomes restless; and then 
he must be brought back to a trot by decreas- 
ing the speed and keeping the hands steady. 

A stumbling horse must be kept awake and 
going at a medium rate of speed. In either 
a very fast trot or a slow one he is likely to 
trip, and unless his driver is prepared for it, 
and ready to keep him up, he will probably 
fall, and she may be pulled over the dash- 
board. A bearing-rein may assist in keeping 
him on his feet, but a habitual stumbler can 
never be considered safe. Such a horse must 
not be driven with loose reins, as a feeling on 
his mouth is necessary at all times. 

When a horse persistently backs, there are 
two great dangers—first, he may upset the 
carriage, unless it cuts under; and secondly, 
he may back into something, or over an em- 
bankment, If the road is level, a woman 
must try to keep the horse from backing to 
one side, although in case of a steep declivity 
it may be necessary to pull him sideways, 
and risk an overturn rather than a fall over 
a bank. In all events, the whip should be 
vigorously applied, in the hope of starting 
the horse forward, and if the woman have a 
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groom with her, he should go to the horse’s 
head at once and lead him. Occasionally 
backing may arise from sore shoulders caused 
by an ill-fitting collar, but if there is no such 
excuse for his action, and it should become a 
habit, the horse is not suitable for any woman 
to drive. 

If it be desired to turn around in a narrow 
lane, it will often be necessary to back off the 
road, between trees or on to a foot-path, to 
obtain room. Some horses will not back 
under these circumstances, nor from a ched 
where they have been tied. In most in- 
stances all that will be required is to get out, 
take the horse by his bridle, and by lightly 
tapping one foot, make him raise if, at the 
saine time pushing him back by the bit. The 
other foot should be moved in the same way, 
and this repeated until he has gone far 
enough. After a few steps the woman may 
resume her seat, with the probability of the 
horse backing without further resistance. 

If the horse is nervous, the pull at his 
mouth may make him back so fast that in 
his excitement he will rear. In this event 
the reins should be left loose a moment, and 
the animal quieted, after which the backing 
process may be continued. When the rear- 
ing comes from temper, and takes place when 
he has been going forward, there should be 
no weight on his mouth while he seems in 
danger of falling backward, but a cut of the 
whip administered as he comes down may 
prevent his trying it again. It is important 
to feel his mouth at this juncture, as the 
whip will make him plunge forward, and 
the hold on his mouth must be firm enough 
to keep the traces loose as he lands. Other 
wise there would be a sudden strain on them, 
and consequently an unpleasant jerk, which 
might bring the carriage on to his hocks as 
he stopped to gather himself for another ef- 
fort, and he would be bruised even if it did 
not make him kick or run. 

A horse which is a determined kicker needs 
to have his head kept up, and for this purpose 
a bearing-rein will be found cf great service. 
He should be driven with a kicking-strap, 
but it must not be too tight, or it will induce 
the habit it is intended to cure. He may 
kick if the crupper is too tight, so this should 
also be looke d to. 

If a rein gets under a horse's tail, on no 
account should an attempt be made to pull 
itaway. It should be pushed forward, and 
the horse spoken to in a reassuring manner. 
If he does not then release it, a slight cut of 
the whip may divert his attention; he will 
whisk lis tail, and at this instant the rein 
must be allowed to fall to one side, as were 
it pulled directly up, it would be likely to 
be caught again. If these methods do not 
prove efficacious, a woman must try to keep 
the horse straight, and prevail upon him to 
walk until some one sees her predicament 
and comes to her assistance. In some traps 
she might be able to reach forward and 
remedy the difficulty, meanwhile watching 
for any symptoms of kicking. But whether 
she does it herself or directs some one else, 
she must see that the tail is lifted, instead of 
an effort being made to pull the rein away 
Many mishaps come from this seemingly 
trivial occurrence, and a horse being fright- 
ened by an improper treatment of it is liable 
to bolt or run. 

It is always an excellent plan to have a 
horse trained to stop short at the word 
‘**whoa!’ This expression is usually misap- 
plied, being made to do duty for ‘‘ steady” 
or “quiet,” and it will be difficult to teach 
a horse its true significance unless he is 
never driven without this end in view, and 
the term employed only when it is meant. 

In the event of a horse bolting, the chances 
are very great against a woman’s stopping 
him. If she can do it at all, it will be by 
sawing his mouth, and giving a succession 
of sharp jerks, while endeavoring to control 
his course if she cannot succeed in checking 
him. The most dangerous end irrational 
thing she can do is to jump out. Severe in- 
juries almost invariably attend such a pro- 
ceeding, and if it be possible to stay in, she 
should do so, never relinquishing her hold 
on the reins. If from the swaying of the 
carriage she seems in danger of being thrown 
out,a woman must make sure that her skirts 
are not caught on anything, and that her feet 
are clear of the reins. Men sometimes pull 
a@ runaway horse into a ditch or up a steep 
bank, which stops him, but a smash or an 
overturn is inevitable, anu should a woman 
attempt this, there is great danger of her 
being unable to extricate herself from the 
tangle. She is handicapped by her skirts, 
which are more than likely to cause her to 
be dragged should the horse manage to start 
off aguin. Besides this, after a struggle such 
as she will have had, a woman will seldom 
have enough strength left to force a horse 
from the direction he has chosen. 

C. DE Hurst. 


ANCIENT LYRES. 


'PHE Berlin Museum has among its trea- 

sures, in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, an ancient lyre, dating to the handicraft 
of a man living two thousand years before 
Christ. This peculiarly constructed instru 
ment shows fifteen strings. Another, a copy 
of a still more ancient instrument, came to 
light among the ruins of Wadi Haifa; an 
enthusiast in all that relates to the expression 
of musical ideas mentions that this lyre is 
‘‘splendid in blue and gold, with a serpent 
wound about it.” 
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THE PATHOS OF THE BARGAIN 
COUNTER. 
i] OVE of a bargain is innate. It is not en- 

4 tirely the desire to get something for no- 
thing that fires the average person’s soul for 
bargain-hunting, but it is a combination of 
love of risk, pride of judgment, aud the fol- 
lowing out of personal or necessary schemes 
of management in money matters. This 
combination of mental! forces varies with the 
individual, and is itself in turn varied by out- 
ward circumstances. The masculine mind, 
though not free from indulgence in this trait, 
usually hides it away under that handy cloak 
‘* business,” which is good for all weathers 
and all turns of domestic comment, while a 
woman is much more frank in her delight in 
bargains. Her work is largely made up of 
small multitudinous duties, and she inevita 
bly becomes addicted to the pursuit of small 
game. Making money by small savings is 
ordinarily a woman's only available method, 
and naturally she loses that acute perception 
of the relative worth of the game and the 
candle, until she becomes the target for the 
indulgent sarcasm of the other haif. Some- 
times feminine love of bargains remains un- 
quenched when the purse grows fat. But 
generally other factors—pleasure in buying 
freely, ease of selection when money is not 
the question, and the delight of doing as oth- 
er fortunate people do—reduce the desire for 
bargains to insignificance. When this does 
not happen, the bargain passion becomes de- 
basing, and in direct proportion to the fulness 
of the purse and the methods of bargain 
pursuit. But are the contracted perceptions 
of women in this respect altogether laugh- 
Are the continuous and time-honored 
stories about women’s passion for bargains 
fair pictures of the motives which lead them 
to scan with eager interest the tempting ad- 
vertisement and to hurry to the shop? Let 
us go to the bargain counter, and see if we 
can read between the lines. 

What a crowd is here! Is it possible wo- 
men really like to be crushed and pushed 
and driven like this? There are many at- 
tractive, pleasant faces, but how few without 
careworn lives! See that dark-eyed young 
voman over there—the one with the baby in 
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Fig. 1.—Piam Woot Gown.—[See Fig. 8, Page 757. ] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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her arms and the sturdy boy clinging to her 
skirts. She has stood there a long time wait- 
ing her turn and growing paler, but there is 
no trace of irresoluteness in her manner. 
Why didn’t she leave those tiresome children 
at home? Because there was no one to leave 
them with.- Why doesn’t she go to the ordi- 
nary counter, where she can sit on the stool 
and buy at leisure? Because she has just 
ten dollars in her pocket, the savings of a 
month, which must buy that long list of needs 
which she carries crumpled in her ungloved 
hand. The words in the list are not all spell- 
ed right and the pencil lines are cramped, but 
she knows that a remnant of flannel will cost 
much less than the same sold by the yard. 
Her roughened hand tests the cloth, and her 
choice is slowly and carefully made while 
mentally she debates the quality, width, color 
of the flannel,and whether it will wash. Soon 
she disappears from our view, to repeat at 
other counters the same tedious waiting and 
choosing. When she gets to her tiny three- 
roomed home on the fourth floor of a block 
on a narrow side street, her arms ache with 
the weight of her packages and her baby. 
The children are tired and are fretful, and 
she drags them almost roughly up the dark 
stairs, too tired to be patient. The sight of 
those mean but neat rooms cheers her a little, 
the children find their battered playthings, 
and, satisfied with crackers, cease to drag 
upon her. She gets the supper—a pot of 
baked beans—from the oven where they were 
baking while she was gone,and then she irons 
till her husband comes That pot of beans 
tells of thrifty country training. Yes, they 
belong to that multitude of people who come 
yearly to seek their fortune in the city, John 
could drive horses, so he is driving a horse- 
car for two dollars a day. They are not 
starving. They have food, clothes, and shel- 
ter, and rejoice that they are not ill. The 
poor woman will suffer in time for all this 
strain of both strength and courage? Oh 
yes! but she cannot afford such luxuries as 
considerate rest and change. She is thank- 
ful for bargain counters. 

There are two other young women com- 
ing; let us watch them. They are both Irish, 
but what a difference! On one face there is 
such an air of proprietorship and of being 





















































GENTLEMAN’s Russtan Storm Cape. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 34-36 





accustomed to her surroundings. She is cheaply dressed, with 
much deference to the prevailing fashion, from her tiny veil 
scarcely covering the high cheek-bones to the pointed-toed, 
high-heeled shoes. Her companion follows with a dazed look, 
awkwardly twisting her coarse and red hands, while the noisy 
thumps of her heavy feet tell the story of their recent imprison 
ment in boots. You would scarcely believe that the older girl 
looked just like her companion only a year ago. But how 
much has she done ina year! Accustomed herself to the ways 
of life in a strange land, clothed herself, sent money back to 
those left behind in the old crowded cabin, and now sent for the 
next sister. But her warm loyal heart remains unchanged, and 
she is buying the scanty store of aprons and dresses needed ** to 
please the lady ” who is to be the younger girl’s first mistress. 
There is no false pride about her. She is not ashamed of the 
dull, rustic figure with her, and she is not grudging of her 
money or time in helping her. Come in another year, and you 
will see these two again, and they will be ministering to a third 
in much the same way. 

Beside them stands another figure, a tall well-dressed woman 
with an earnest face. You would scarcely expect to see her in 
such a crowd; she looks like a lady. She is a lady, and her 
home, her children, her friends all betoken a refined, high- 
minded nature. She scrutinizes every bit of goods placed be- 
fore her with an anxious look, referring to her neatly written 
list, where against each item is jotted down the money she can 
spend. Patiently she bears the crowding while she marshals 
her judgment, her taste, her economical and mathematical skill, 
to aid her in spending that roll of bills, each one an incentive 
for her to be a worthy helpmeet. When the boxes and bundles 
come home at night, and the family gathers around like the 
Athenians of old ‘eager to see some new thing,” how pleased 
she is to see the satisfaction all around! Here are the new 
shoes for the boys. She happened to find them on the bargain 
counter, the only two good pairs left, and the dollar she saved 
bought these neckties and handkerchiefs. This is to make the 
baby’s winter cloak—a remnant—and the saving bought Kitty 
this nice box of writing-paper. There is a dress and here are 
gloves. Underneath are flannels and stockings. Every want is 
filled, every need remembered, the careful little savings buying 
many an unexpected trifle. Her husband is proud of her. He 
thinks her a wonder, and says her financial skill would fit her 
for a bank president. She is weary, buta happy woman. And 
thus month in, month out, she has worked, contrived, planned, 
and bought, making her pleasant, comfortable home possible 
from means which would be utterly inadequate for a less capa- 
ble wife. 

There isa gray-haired woman. The lines of sorrow are deep- 
ly marked on her face, with its honest, worried expression. She 
is having a serious struggle to support herself and help her 
children on the small income left her. She is a good mother 
and a worker, but her husband always managed the money for 
her, and she is so helpless. She cannot earn any money. There 
is nothing she can do. Once she taught school, but twenty 


years, with its household cares, its babies, its work, have taken 
away her capacity. There is no chance for her to earn. 
sighs as she turns away, for all she wishes is far too dear. 
He looks profoundly uncomfortable, 


She 
Fig. 2.—CostumMe oF PLAIN AND Brocu& Woot. 


For description see Supplement. Ah,a man is coming. 
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but tries, with 
dogged resolution, 
to reach the coun- 
ter. He means to 
show his wife that 
he appreciates her 
efforts. He will 
help her, and will 
do that shopping 
for her. The 
crowd hides him 
from view, but 
soon he reappears, 
drawing his coat 
about him. That 
woman's umbrella 
got caught in his 
pocket, and he 
looks desperate. 
Now a fat German 
Frau,” with her 
basket, jams right 
in front of him, 
and her dingy 
greasy hand grabs 
the very socks his 
eyes had singled 
out. With a mut- 
tered expletive he 
bolts from the 
throng to the less- 
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Fig, 2.—Crocuet EpGinG For YOKE oF APRON, 
Fie. 1.—-FULL Size. 


wll ll 1 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 12-25 work. 











Fig. 2.—Back or Griru’s Frock, 
Fig. 1, Pace 749. 
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To begin to create good 
work from the outside is 
wasted time and fruitless la 
bor. We must start from the 
centre; we must put the 
thought in the middle and 
work it toward the outside. 
If nobility is there, noble 
deeds will spring forth. If 
singleness of purpose, actions 
will be direct and sincere. If 
knowledge is there, words 
will be wise. If love and 
humility abide there, they will 
shine with a light which can 
never be concealed. If truth 
be at the centre, it can show 
only truth 

There is no getting around 
this law or away from it 
The loudest rattling of words 
cannot conceal their empti 
ness—if they are empty; the 
showiest action cannot long 
cover the meanness of the 
motive—if the motive is 
mean. If there is nothing 
underneath, the void will 


VELVET BONNET. 
For description see Suppl. 


surely be discovered. If 
falsehood, the falsehood will 
speedily proclaim _ itself 


Those who must always trem 
ble lest their hidden thoughts 
come to light,and their con- 
cealed life be revealed, live 
in constant fear of this law 
To whoever, with a quiet 
courage, acts and speaks di 
rectly from the heart of 
things it has no terrors. We 
may first need light to find 
the truth,and then strength 
to secure it; but when it is 
once ours, and we simply 
work from the heart of it, 
what is there to fear? 


NOTABLE SAYINGS. 
“(YET aside ideals,’ wrote 

b Goethe toa friend,“‘and 
of the present moment make 
use, more and more. Each 
moment is of infinite worth, 
for each represents a whole 
eternity.” 


Fig. 3.—Sxmrt or Ptarp Woot Gown, Fig. 1.—Gini’s APRON WITH 
Fig. 1, Pace 756. Yoxe.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


CROCHET 


For description see Supplement. 





crowded regular counters. In 
a moment the ‘‘ Frau’ drops 
the socks, shaking her head, 
and saying, ‘‘Not cheap 
genug.”’ When the husband 
hands his wife his parcel, and 
tells her he has saved her one 
bother, she isglad. But when 
she looks at his purchase, she 
realizes that she must mend 
her parasol once more, for the 
money she counted on has 
been spent. 

Day by day the crowds 
surge around the bargain 
counters with endless mouot- 
onous repetition. The weary 
clerks and equally weary 
shoppers tend and question, 
display and choose and buy. 
The pathetic story is the same: 
the struggles of women to 
make the most of their hard 
condition, to spend the pain- 
fully earned wages of Darby 
to the best advantage, to 
ciothe the children, to keep 
the home, to get along in the 
world. To do their part all 
are striving —the plain, the 
pretty, the old, and the 
young. Each has a history, 
and each a definite purpose. 


THE HEART OF IT. 


HERE is no law more im- 

perative than this: work 
inevitably manifests the work- 
er. The work of a thought- 
ful man will be thoughtful, 
and the work of a shallow 
man will be shallow; the work 
of a silly woman will be silly 
work, and the work of con- 
ceited people blazon forth 
their conceit, whether they 
wish it or not. 

We can put no more truth 
or beauty into our work than 
we have in us to put. We 
must first possess the truth in 
our own hearts before we can 
speak or act it out. We may 
possess a truth actually from 
our own experience, or by the 
force of a strong imagination. 
Either way it must be clearly 
ours before we can success- 
fully show it to others. Our 
words will be heartless and 
our actions lifeless if they are 
merely words and actions. 
They must be more: they 
must be the irrepressible out- 
come of truth—the truth 
which underlies all good 


CASHMERE AND VELVET CosTUME —[For description see Supplement.) 
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INGENIOUS MECHANISM. 


* And this by hand was wrought, 
With rare fidelity and wondrous skill.” 

N the latter part of the sixteenth century 

no little ingenuity was developed in intri- 
cate mechanism. Among the gifted crafts- 
men of the period was a blacksmith who, 
through patient persistence, constructed a 
tiny lock consisting of eleven pieces of iron, 
steel, and brass, all of which, with a key 
thereto belonging, weighed but a single grain 
of gold. 

Supplementing this marvellous bit of 
handicraft was a chain of gold having forty- 
three links, and both, connected and attached 
to the neck of a Lilliputian steed, a famous 
and spirited traveller ycleped Pulex irritans, 
weighed only a grain and a half. 

It is needless to add that this well-accredit- 
ed racer made most excellent time, with ac- 
customed alacrity of motion, drawing his 
burden with utmost ease, 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 






has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snuecess. It soothes the child, softens the guins, allays 
all pain, cures wind coli und is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by droggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Ar church, the opera, in fact everywhere, we now 
see the delightful Crown Lavenver Sauts.—[Adv.] 





ADVERT ESRC RIN Ts 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Siarch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Crocers ev cers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & 00.; DORCHESTER, MASS. 


rrr 


“WORTH AGUINEA A Box.” 


‘BEECHAMS 








PAINLESS----EFFECTUAL. : 


DISORDERED LIVER 


@ Taken as directed these famous Pills 
will goers marvellous restoratives to all 
enfeebled by the above or kindred diseases, 


25 Cents a Box, 


but generally recognized in England and, 
in fact throughout the world to be “wortha 
guinea a box,’’ for the reason that they 
ILL CURE a wide range of com- 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, 
in doctors’ bills, 4 
» Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. @ 
ork Depot, 365 Canal St. 28 
ACQUIRE one RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Fiesh ; to Colorand Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily pas at home), 


and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 
MADAME | LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 
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HARPER 


Experts Agree 
that 


ERFECT and uniform 


"S BAZAR. 





BARBOUR’S 
irish Flax 


THREADS 


LADIES |rsizeice 


FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. PURPOSE 


Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for * Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 














success in making finest 
food is more certain 
with Royal Baking Pow- 
der than with any other. 
Use it in every receipt 
calling for baking powder, or 
for cream of tartar and soda, 
and the lightest, purest, most 
wholesome and appetizing 
food is assured. 


MARION HARLAND: “I regard 
the Royal Baking Powder as the 
best in the market. Since its 
introduction into my kitchen I 
have used no other.” 


Miss Maria ParLoa: “It 
seems to me that Royal Baking 
Powder is as good as any can be. 
I have used it a great deal, and 
always with great satisfaction.” 

Mrs. BAKER, Principal of 
Washington, D. C., School of 
Cookery: “I say to you, without 
hesitation, use the ‘Royal.’ I 
have tried all, but the Royal is 
the most satisfactory. ¥ 

M. GorJv, late Chef, Delmoni- 
co’s, New-York: “In my use of 
Royal Baking Powder, I have 
found it superior to all others.” 

A. ForTIn, Chef, White House, 
for Presidents Arthur and Cleve- 
land: “I have tested many bak- 
ing powders, but for finest food 
can use none but ‘ Royal.’”’ 


FREE. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
ON THE 
CARE OF THE TEETH. 
ADDRESS 
€.W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 










Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 


If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


PECTAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the lar 
goctety Waltz) sent FREE_to me sending us 
wrappers of Shandon Bells Soa: 


_— 10c in stamps for vores oy bottle Shandon 
Bells Perfume. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes, 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOURS LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 























| Addressany of our” ‘gen 10 Gents in Stamps for 

| offices in BARBOUR'S hly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
New York Boston, i Aboot ely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
‘ poe Prize Needle-work Series, with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 

ane a 3. AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 

a: eng " Illustrated. Very Convenient for Tourists. 
- 9 Sold by all Dealers or mailed -eipt of price, 
San Francisco, [CDt#ining 24 liberal cash prizes| | AGaress Dr. 1. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, Ros 
O, 











therefore we make this unparallele 
offer. Toevery person who will send us 





outfit is li wit 
pnt to introduce HOUSEW 1FE. into new homes, f 
mpany with it. ae eonges porn sao _ six i 
Hous WIFE for a co’ 
any newspaper nlished ‘in 
ew York. Write to day. 
Mention this paper. Address 


7A NEW SOR FR 


Al ready more than B00, 000 ladies enjoy its monthly visits, but we are anxious to pa it into other homes 
cen $ veal yd cost of advertising, postage 
an 


and send absolute 
Outfit, with which hundreds of patterns for fancy 


for when once a ae rwe know 
0 basen oA id St 


FREET 














da packines we will forward the 
y. 

work 

Bought at 2 any 


et Be embroidery -~* Proud cost you more than $1.00 for the ratteins which it contains. 
der, poncet and full instructions for using. 


We make this splendid offer 
that yon will not part 


at you are not familiar with the 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR 











ENGROSSING <a Ho. 96 


Soro sy STATIONERS evervwuere. 


Samples FREE on receipt 0 ot return postage, 2 centa) 


SPENCERIAN PEN ( 810 BROADWAY, 


POREEEELED OF og NEW YORK. us 
M Prof. f. CREAM 
For Freckle, Fan, Sunbe ra, Priples, Live 
Sy pond remove 
reat freshness wy Fe: sale "at ; sour Drug: 
50c. 
a ont A CRT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Fenner 
; 154% Beacon St., Boston, Mass, Opens 
‘SCHOOL oF oot 8. Thorough vocal and lit. training. 
EXPRESSION. Cat. free. Next summer in London. See 


Province of Expression. Send for Home Study circular, 



















PISO'S C 
Guat ake date, F 


CON SU 


Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 





VRE FOR 


Pleasant and agreeable to the 


MPT iOM 





CORNELL'S BENZOIN 
COSMETIC SOAP. 


Best Skin and Complexion Soap in 
the World. Price, 25c. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


CHAS. E. CORNELL, P. 0. Box 2148, New York. 


ws 





RBROS STEEL FEMS 


BES 
M.F-R.S. of 


Are AMERICAN the 
“eiaal 
F 








8: m0. clittatrated ge 
Magic Scale Co. i. 





Anelegan' 


t dressing exquisitely 


med, removes all 


epuritinatn from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair, 


and causes the hair to grow T 


Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
f the skin, gl 





fallible forcuringerup 
mgr and ure healin 
BARLA 


 & Coy di 


g cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
or by Mail, + c 
Stone St., ork. 





‘THE HOUSRWIFE, 81 Warren Street, New York 





LOVELY FACES! 
Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


DERMA-ROVALE 


Vegetable (French Formule. ) 
R Medicinal and Toilet Preparation. 
We will send youa 


Y FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


To prove its oe 
Seeing is Believing. 
Se ~ in Rich Cut Glass Cologne Bart es 


e@ DERMA-ROYALE co., 
be rt E Streets, 















THE CROWN PERFUMERY c0.'S 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, ) 


 CRAB-APPLE 
» BLOSSOMS. 


Sold everywhere, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 


OnLy 
$3.00 


Elegantly 
Finished! 


praiee for 
ra- 

7S wing-room. A perfect folding tant a nd: writing 
Cesk contd, adjusta ale to 5 heights and cer gens 

folds fat when ‘not in_use; superior workmanshi 

finish. Madeof FANCY TENN. WHITE ASH,OR B RCH, 

It wok cn nght for luncheon and card parties. 

curely packed, « 





Sent se 
-harges prepaid, for $3.00, 6 for 815, 00. 
Cornish, Curtis & Greene Co, St. Paul, Minn. 





e.3 also Disfigure- 
ments likeBirth Marks, Moles, W arts. Indialnk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Kedness of 

" Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., remov 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Your Hair Kept in Curl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not ¢um- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents, 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the — 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 

















NESS AND HEAD NOISES cugee 
by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


fail Fe PAR vn: ¥. Write ii FREE 





LADIES 


consider 


a 


GUERLAIN's PERFUMES III jis 


Sold by PARK * bainencdbaeocsnehc o17, eee — 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| REE.—A Safety bicycle on very easy onions. 
Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, TIl. 
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IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS 


(FORMERLY 6TH AVENUE & 20TH STREET), 


West 125th Street, 


Bet, Lenox & 7th Aves. New York. 


The increased facilities of our new building, and our im- 
mense assortment of Dry and Fancy Goods, have rompted 
us to issue a larger and more complete FASHION CAT- 
ALOGUE than ever before. 


KOCH & C0.’S GUIDE OF 


How to Buy 


Dry Goods from New York 


is acknowledged to be the best and most 
its kind published in New York, and will be 
UPON APPLICATION to an ~_ ies out of tow 

Our new departments, suc NUEU RE, HOUSE- 
Fu RNISHING 6 GOODs, CROCKE KY, STOTS.GARE S,Ete., 
are fully represented, and our old departments will be found 
to contain ot ea variety, and all at PRICES GUARAN- 
TEED TO BE THE LOWEST IN THE UNITED STATES. 


West 125th Street, a'sin-ivee, New York. 


rfect book of 
mg DF _ E 





VERY lady knows some 

of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 





FOR 


We give 13 beautiful colored 
a and 13 copies of a 
autiful art pe my =e for 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 
ost a the studies are 


Deal 


some larger. Amon them are Primroses, Pink 
Roses, Lake View, Deer’s Head, Yellow Chry- 
santhemums, Kitten Family, etc., etc. Send 
for this most beautiful offer, Catalogue of over 
300 pictures free, 


THe Art INTERCHANGE Co., 
37 & 39 West 22d Street, New York. 


Mention Harfer’s Bazar. 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
see Church St., N. ¥. Boston 





It is not saying too much for these 
collections of the World’s Favorite 
Songs and Hymns, to assert that few 
agencies in this country are doing a 
better work for the public than the 


FRANKLIN SQUARE @ 
@ SONG COLLECTION 


in spreading abroad, increasing and 
deepening the sentiment in favor of 
Vocal Music at home and in schools. 
Its influence is felt very widely, and 
the publishers are glad to know that 
it is so generally approved in every 
locality where it is known and used. 


PB nove Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
ioe peace. Prices, post-paid to any address: Paper, 
each; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. aa-Send 
pete card *for full Contents of the several Numbers 
hus far issued. Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4 bound ——: in 
one handsome volume, it-paid, $3.00. Sold by all 


Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or | 


may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers, 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


School Outfits — 
for Boys & Cirls. 


BEST&CO 





EHRICH BROS. 


are prepared to furnish, at mod- 
erate prices, any of the 


Costumes, 
Wraps, 
&C., &C., 


illustrated in this issue of the 
BAZAR. 


Samples of materials sent on application, 


Ehrich Bros., 


SIXTH AVENUE & 23D ST., 
New York City. 


SUCCESS! PARIS. 

The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs,12 Rue 
Auber, Paris, are recommended by the Medical Faculty 
because of their hygienic properties. The suppleness and } 
elasticity consequent on their careful and special make are 
so-remarkable that the bust and the body feel no press- | 
ure from the corset. ence their immense success. 





The facilities we offer for fitting 
children out for school is one of the 
most valuable features of our Estab- 
lishment. 


Our new stock of inexpensive but 
stylish, well-made, and perfect-fitting 
garments for boys and girls is ready. 

An examination of these goods will 
show that it adds nothing to the cost 
to have them clothed correctly and 
tastefully. 


We are also showing our fine novel- 
ties for Fall and Winter. 





Mail orders have special attention—samples and 
illustrations of latest styles furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





These invaluable Corsets are sold by all the great 
dressmakers in the principal towns abroad. 





EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS, 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. Make the Lowest Prices. 


our Eiegant CATALOGUE | 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, } 

Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 

ture, ranging in price from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 pe - 

cent. more. This book also contains a complete teen ge teh price 

of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets 
MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


111 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Haviland China at First Hands. 


About September st the handsome 
showrooms, No. 218 Fifth Avenue, 
corner of 26th St., will be opened with 
a complete line of 


HAVILAND & CO.'S TABLE CHINA, 


together with a full line of 


DORFLINGER'S BEST AMERICAN CUT GLASS, 
FRANK HAVILAND, 14 Barclay St., New York. 


NEW RETAIL STORE, 
218 Fifth Avenue, cor. 26th Street. 


RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for oa 
brand, and take no substitute. 

















BREAD-AND-MILK SET. 








This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 








2. 
This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 








and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 

., Without char: 5 Circular 
188A A. “pond, 336 4th Ave., x. ¥. c ity. 


SHOPPING: 


experience, 
refe rences. 


Ss Satin & Plush} Remnants for Crazy 
Patch, a large pkg. pretty pieces, assorted col. 
10cts, 3 pks, 25e. LADIES’ ART CO. Box 584, ST, LOUIS, 


GOING TO BUY FURNITURE? 


We can save you room and money. THE GUNN 
FOLDING BED combines everything in furni- 


ture. 13 styles. [llustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 
free. 
GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














PRIESTLEY’S SILK=-WARP HENRIETTAS 
are manufactured expressly to match 
COURTAUIND’S CRAPES. 

THEY NEVER FRAY, SLIP, CRUSH, CROCK, NOR FADE. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 
| Jas. MoCrerry & Co., Lorn & Taytor, B. Autman & Co., E. A. Morrison & Sox, Sreen Bros., and others. 
J 
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All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohilear} 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OldBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


trave “ON Bleach’ 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 
HOLMES & Co., 


Manufacturers, 


’ 
MARK 





We have for the coming season two ew patents on our 


Union Undergarments. 

































This ew cut represents the 
style and fit, and points of 
interest are there delineated 


which give a fulness not 
found in any other make 
Any lady who will give it a 
little study will discover that 
what she has complained of 
in all other makes has been 
obviated by our new patent. 
We send our garments to ev- 
ery State and Territory in 


the country. They are 

FAULTLESS IN FIT, 
and, as made to-day, is a 
garment unequalled. Every 
garment is marked inside 
of sateen lir ning, * Holmes 
& ¢ Buy no others until 
you see our mew garment. 
When not found with your 
best dealers, send stamp di- 
rect to us for catalogue and 


price-list, and we will send 
rules for self -measurement 
and swatches to any part of 
the country, and warrant sat- 
isfaction. 


109 Kingston $t., 


Boston, Mass, 


0 SAETR INDIA LINONS ROR 
LAWNS & BATISIE al 
PRINTED EFFECTS ese? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST — 


Normandie 
Plushes 


For HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 


broidery, and all kinds. "of : 
Work. Send 10c. for 30 good sized 
sam ples( no two colors same shade) 

rn and price list of remnant packages. 
Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 
to 81.00, Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO.276 Grant Ave. Manville,R.1. 


CROCK 
OR eave 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
Is THE BEST MADE. 














“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CUR Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becom sty | adies 


who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 








hi 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st. Cent 1 Music Hall 
GOLD, You can five at home and make more © menep atwesks for ag 

4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Mains, 
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, IN THE ABSENCE OF ESTELLE'S AGGRA- _ 
VATING LITTLE BROTHER, CHAPPIE PRO- 
POSES IN DEEP WATER 
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~INTHE MOUNTAINS. 


SEPTEMBER DAYS.—Drawn sy H. M. WILpER. 














SUPPLEMENT. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
SCHOOL. 


See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 


IGS. 1 and 2 are special novelties in the 
form of hot-water cozies for the bath or 
bedroom. One is of olive green serge, the 
leaves bordered with long and short stitch in 
pale greens, with thick fawn-colored veins, 
and the flowers outlined in coarse pale blue 
crewel, with centres and dots of French 
knots. White blanketing is the material of 
which the other is made, with the ornamen- 
tation in outline stitch of coarse crewel. 
Fig. 3 is a bath blanket, also of white 
blanketing, embroidered with three shades 
of blue. it is outlined with coarse crewel in 
Persian stitch. The flowers present an al- 
most solid appearance, the ornamental stitch- 
es being very close. The small details of 
both leaves and flowers are worked in yellow 
with a stitch or two of blue, and it is fin- 
ished with a border in blanket stitch of two 
or three shades of blue crewel. A working 
pattern of the corner design is given in Fig. 4 


HANDIWORK OF MADAGASCAR 
WOMEN. 


CCORDING to reports received from 

travellers and missionaries, the women of 
central and eastern Madagascar have shown 
themselves quite equal to all demands for 
the manufacture of domestic cloths, and that 
with only the rudest appliances at command. 
A variety in style, color, and material, the 
product of their ability in spinning and 
weaving, makes a very gratifying exhibit. 
From lowliest hemp and cotton goods to 
shimmering silken textures, surely all tastes 
among the islanders can be amply met. Be- 
yond these mention is made of ‘‘a lovely 
fabric made of rofia-palm, aloe, and banana 
fibre, of elegant pattern, and extremely taste- 
ful tints.” Handkerchiefs or ‘‘squares of 
goods” are shown of proper size and color 
for wearing about the neck or as head-cov- 
erings. Their ingenuity extends still fur- 
ther. A great necessity no doubt has com- 
pelled these busy women to formulate con- 
veniences for household purposes, their study 
and thinking manifesting itself in the con- 
struction from straw and papyrus peel of 
beautiful baskets and mats, of fineness and 
delicacy rarely equalled. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cutt Sauce, to be used for Cold Meats or season- 
ing Stews or Soups.—Sixteen quarts of fresh to- 
matoes ; 4 quarts Chili peppers chopped fine; 1 
quart onions; 2 quarts vinegar; 1 cup of salt; 
l cup of sugar; 2 table-spoons each of ginger, 
cloves, allspice, cinnamon, mustard, and nutmeg. 
Allow to come to a good boil, and bottle. 

Tomato Catsup, for Seasoning and Cold Meats. 
—Six cans tomatoes ; one pint vinegar. Mix and 
boil until the tomatoes are thoroughly disinte- 
grated; then pass through asieve. Puton the fire, 
and add a table-spoonful (each) of ground spices, 
cloves, mace, allspice ; one teaspoonful of Cay- 
enne pepper; one table-spoon of black pepper ; 
one teaspoonful of salt; one dessert-spoonful of 
cinnamon ; one teaspoonful of celery seed. Boil 
all slowly till it thickens (about two hours), stir- 
ring occasionally, After cooking, put in bottle, 
corking tightly. 

Roven and Reavy (Pickle).—Peel and slice 
6 dozen cucumbers, half a peck green tomatoes, 
half a dozen green peppers; chop them fine 
all together and salt them; slice and chop fine 
12 large white onions, sprinkle them with salt, 
and let them stand two hours; then drain all, 
mix, and pour vinegar over them; next morning 
pour off all the vinegar, add half a teacup of 
pepper, same of allspice in muslin bags; pour on 
fresh vinegar, and let them come to a good boil; 
then to every gallon of pickle add half a pound of 
brown sugar, half a pound white mustard seed, one 
ounce cloves, and same of celery seed. Delicious 
and ready to be used in five days, though much 
improved by longer keeping. 

Picktep Peacues or Pears.—Pare 10 pounds 
of pears, and add to them 3 pounds of white 
sugar, 1 pint of vinegar, and a small quantity of 
cinnamon and cloves ; boil sugar and vinegar and 
pour over fruit; next day pour off syrup, and 
boil and scald fruit again. The third time put 
all on fire together and boil fifteen minutes ; take 
out frnit, and boil the syrup until nearly as thick 
ag molasses, and pour over fruit. 
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Extract of BEEF, 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Eto. 

One. pound | equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 














HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE TRUE TEST. 


THe severe analytical tests to which the 
various baking powders have from time to 
time been placed have demonstrated clearly 
to the public the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent brands from a scientific point of view. 
The official Government investigations, for 
instance, haye shown that the Royal Baking 
Powder gives off the largest amount of leav- 
ening gas, and therefore is the most econom- 
ical for general use. They also show the 
Royal to be absolutely pure and wholesome. 
For these reasons the Royal was recommend- 
ed for Government uses, and it is now used 
in the War and Navy Departments. 

But the crucial test of the kitchen is, after 
all, the most satisfactory to the housekeeper. 
A baking powder that never fails to make 
light, sweet, wholesome, and palatable bread, 
biscuit, cake, etc., is the one that will be se- 
lected by the practical housekeeper and re- 
ceived into her kitchen for continuous use. 
This test the Royal Baking Powder has stood 
for twenty-five years without failure, and 
hence its reputation as the best baking pow- 
der made has spread from house to house, 
until its use has become as universal as its 
merits are unrivalled. 
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VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, barn- 


ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 


eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether | 


simple, ‘scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, per- 
manently, and economically cured by the Currouna 


Reme«vies, consisting of Curiovra, the grent Skin | 
Cure, Cutioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier and | 
Beautifier, the Curioura Resorvent, the new Blood | 


and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fuil. 
This is strong language, but true. Thousands of 


grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their | 


wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curtouna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
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Consumption of 
Soap 


The 


is an index of civili- 
The height 
of civilized personal 


zation. 


| luxury 1s to be clean. 
| Pears’ Soap is the 
| cleanest and purest 


Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. c r 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Dise ases.” SOa p- I | ave you 
= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “a ~ 
a skin prevented by Cuticura Soar. “es u sed P E ARS " So A P P) 
2, | ai ~ ya . 


Wie Rhcumation, Kidney Pains, and “Muscular 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cutt- 
ouna Anti-Pain Phasrer. 25c. 





Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.”’ 


— Medical Standard, Chicago. 


** It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


‘« The Best for Baby’s Bath.”’ 
25 Cents. 


— Christine Terhune Herrick. 
All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 
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Honest (ompetition isall right. but fo 
introduce dn inferior article on some one 
else's Tepufation is piracy. 

A few cheap grocers are offering an in- 
ferior article under the name of French 
Soups Be sure fo ask for the 


FRANCS AMERICAN fooD Gs. 


S. 






DON'T BE HUMBUGGED 





NEW KODAKS. 


“Vou press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD with JTvansparent Filins, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been pntting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 


ical circles when first invented and given to | 


the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “‘ Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for parity, , flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Brrr Tra, de- 
elicious and refreshing. Indispensabie in 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Genuine of 


with e oC Justus 
signature von Liebig 








CG GUNTHERS: SONS: 


Y@-o}? FURRIERS Sf 


JACKETS: WRAPS-CLOAKS‘AND MANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES-PELERINES-CRAVAT TES 
C nate tea tesa S 


A. & F. PEARS, 


London, New York, and Everywhere. 
& Insist upon having Pe ARS’ Soap. Substitutes are 
g 
sometimes recommended by druggists for the sole 
purpose of making more profit out of you. 


PAROUET 


ALL STYLES 
FLOORS of % inch thick, tengue 


sud gree ooved wood floors 
e on styles, 
or Ornamental Wood Floors, 5-16 16 inch thick for 
rooms of i Kinde, in new and old how e make a 
ne a these goods for Floors, Wainscotir 
Walls x Cc ellen. both Plaimand ( Ornamental. 
t2~ We have the largest variety, largest stock « 
hand, and the largest factory in the U. 8. devoted 
exclusively to this business, and defy competition in price 
or quality of goods. Send stamp for book of designs rnd 
prices, and the size of your rooms for diagram & estimates, 
JOHN W. BOUCHTON, Manufacturer, 
1207 Chestnut St., PHIL'ADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
28d St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N.Y. & 247 Fulton St.. Brooklrn 
BOUGHTON & LINVIT LE, 201 Tremont St. Boston 
Also manufacturers of Egyptian and Moorish Fret 
Work, Grills, Folding Screens, Fire Screens, Easels, etc 
Send for designs. 












ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 











E NAMEL COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE UKE PORCELAM 
7 OR beantifying and decorating the home ft has no 


equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins iar for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tivs, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 

Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Emprrss 
ov Germany, H. M. the Queen or Swepen, the Mar- 
Ou1ONESS oF Sarisuury, Countess oF Loupowun, Count- 
rss OF Nonsury, Countess or Fernens, and Viscount- 
vss OF Ciirpen ; also nsed at SanpRrinaaM, the resi- 
dence of H. R. Il. Petnor or Wars 

Aspinatt’s Enotisu Examer. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
| at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 
$100 FOR AN INSECT THAT 


the MAGIC MOSQUITO 
BITE CURE and INSECT 

EXTERMINATOR will not kill. 

SOFA BEDS, Roaches, etc., and for driving 


Try it for 
away mosquitoes. Non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 
SALLADE & CO., 53 West 24th St., New York, Mfrs. 
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Fig. 1.—HOT-WATER COZY. 








Fie. 2.—HOT-WATER COZY. 




















Fia. 4—WORKING PATTERN OF 
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Fie. 83.—BATH BLANKET. 
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HARPER & BROTHE 


HARPER’ 


RS’ RECENT BOOKS. 





As We Were Saying. By Cuartes Duptey 
Warver. With Portrait, and Illustrated by 
H. W. McVickar and others. imo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


A King of Tyre. A Tale of the Times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, By James M, Luptow, 
D.D., Author of “The Captain of the Jani- 
zaries,” &. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 
Wiuttram Biack. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By 
Marcaret Ovipnantr W. OxteHant. With Two 
Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Boz.) 


The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories, 
By Tuomas A. Janvirr, Author of “The Aztec 
Treasure House,” &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 Paper, 50 cents. 


25; 


Literary Industries. By Husert Howe Bay- 
crort. With Steel-plate Portrait. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Dally. A Novel. By Maria Lovtse Poot. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Right’ Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone. By Grorcx W. E. Russent. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 25. (In the Series,“ The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers.”) Already published in this Series: 
Sir Robert Peel, by Justis McCartuy. $1 00. 
Lord Melbourne, by Henry Duncktry. $1 00. 
Lord Beaconsfield, by J.A.Froupe. $1 00. 

Fiute and Violin, And Other Kentucky Tales 
and Romances. By James Lane ALLEN. With 


Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


Tales of Two Countries. By ALrexanprr 
Kirtianp. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Wittiam Arcner. An Introduction by 
H. H. Bovesen. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. (In the “Odd Number 
Series,’’) 


A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. 
MacAtpine. Illustrated. 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


By AvEry 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By Eniza R. 
Scrpmorr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 00. 


Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorce A. 
Hisparp, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Farming. By R. K. Monxirrrick. TIilustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost, printed in tint. 8vo, 
Embossed Cover, $1 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
By Water Besant. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


12mo, 


Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius. By 
Tuomas Hircucock. With Twelve Portraits. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A Group of Noble Dames. By Taomas Har- 
py. With Illustrations, Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 


I Go A-Fishing. By Witttam C. Prive. Post 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


A Box of Monkeys, And Other Farce-Come- 
dies. By Grace Livingston Furniss. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

Seven Dreamers. A Collection of Seven 


Stories. By Annie Trumsutt Stosson. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





A Novel. | 





S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER'S. FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES: 





Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By Kart 
Emu. Franzos, Author of “ For the Right,” etc. 
Translated by (Mrs.) L. P. and C. T. Lewis. 
40 cents. 

Romain Kalbris. The Adventures of a Run- 
away by Land and Sea. By Hecror Mator. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 50 cents, 

A bright and charming story, which has been very 
popular in France. 

Iduna, and Other Stories. 
Hisparp. 50 cents. 

To readers of refined taste the book is certain to 
give positive and uvalloyed pleasure.—Boston Beacon, 
The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. 

Py Tuomas A. Janvirr. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Janvier stands in the first rank as a writer of short 
stories ; and a new volume coming from him js sure to 
meet with success. In the present instance it well de- 
serves to, for the stories it containe, from the one which 
gives it its title to the last between the covers—seven 
in all—are among his best.—Christian at Work, N.Y. 
A Group of Noble Dames. By Tuomas 

Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents, 

They are marked by a fascinating grace of literary 
style, they are true to nature, and the hand of a mas- 
ter in fiction is apparent in them all. They are de- 
lightfal reading, and are in their author’s best and 
finest vein.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 

Wittram Brack. 50 cents. 

An admirable story.—Atheneum, London. 

St. Katherine's by the Tower. A Novel. 
By Watrer Besant. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Mr. Besant is at once a prolific and entertaining 

writer of fiction, and this last book shows no lack of 

dramatic power and interest.—Observer, N. Y. 

My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By 
W. Crark Russecy. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
“My Danish Sweetheart” is a great story. It is a 

story whose interest endures ahd grows on every 

page.—J. Y. Sun, 

An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told in 
English, By Maarten Maarrens. 45 cents. 
Fresh, vivid, original, and thoroughly interesting.— 

Saturday Review, London. 

April Hopes. A Novel. 
75 cents. 

A delightfully humorous and penetrating study of 
Boston society.—Boston Transcript. 


By Grorcr A. 


By W. D. Howe tts. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tae” The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by Harper & Brorners, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price, Harren’s 
New CataLocvuE, a descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps. 





HARPERS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


For more than forty years Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine has been a continuous 
world’s exposition in every department of life, 
representing and developing the best literature 
and art of its time—a live magazine, “always 
improving and always reflecting with the utmost 
skill the average popular demand.” It has been 
the aim of its conductors to make it the best 
possible home magazine. 

The publishers respectfully draw attention to 
the following noteworthy features of the Mag- 
azine for 1891: 


The Great South American Series. 
By Taropore Cup. With numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs, and by the best artists. 
Private Letters of Charles Dickens. 
Familiar letters to Witkire Co.tins, hitherto 
unpublished. Edited by Lavrence Hutton. 
Novelette by W. D. Howells. 


“An Imperative Duty.” Begun in July Num- 
ber. 


> 


> 


Novel by George Du Maurier, 


Begun in June Number. A story of remark- 
able power and originality. Appropriately il- 
lustrated from the author’s own drawings. 


Comedies of Shakespeare Illustrated by Abbey. 
Interesting Papers on London. 
By Watrer Besant. Amply Illustrated. 
Glimpses of Western Architecture. 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 


pers. By Montaomery Scuvuyier. 
ly Illustrated. 


Sketches of Eastern Travel. 
By Constance Fenimore Wootson. 
Sketches of the Northwest Pacific Coast. 


By Juti1an Ratpn. Illustrated by Frepgric 
REMINGTON. 


Four Pa- 
Beautiful, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Harper’s Weekly holds a position between 
the rapidly constructed daily newspapers and the 
more weighty and, of necessity, less timely month- 
ly magazines. It produces carefully, and pre- 
serves what the former glances at in passing, and 
it leads the latter in the matter of time. Writers 
whose names appear most prominently in the 
monthly periodicals contribute to Harper’s 
Weekly, and the most brilliant of the descrip- 
tive writers on the great dailies retell for it the 
news stories of the week. 

Among the former who have written and who 
are still to write short stories for Harper’s 
Weekly this year are such well-known writers 
as Henry James, Rupyarp Kip.ine, W. Crark 
Russe.., Georce A. Hipsarp, George H. Jessup, 
Jerome K. Jerome, A. Conan Dove, Justin Mc- 
Carruy, and Watrer Besant. 

The Special Supplements which are given with 
each number of the Weekly treat in literary 
and pictorial form of a great variety of subjects. 
From the development of the Great West, and 
especially of the coming Columbian Exposition, 
to the latest triumphs of applied science, from 
the evolution of the club-life of the United States 
to the latest engines for defensive warfare or the 
newest problems in international disputes, there 
have been few live questions of contemporary 
interest which have not been covered in recent 
Supplements of the Weekly. The Supplements 
will continue to be a feature. They will be varied 
by elaborately finished reproduction in two or 
three tints of some of the best work of the 
Weekly artists. 

The illustrations will be furnished by such 
well-known artists as Cuartes S. Retnuart, T. 
pe THULSTRUP, Frepertc Remineton, W. T. Smep- 
cry, W. A. Rocers, Cuartes Granam, and others. 

Among the especial attractions of Harper’s 
Weekly are the editorials by Gzorngz WiLtiaM 
Curtis, whose writings have always urged the 
purest politics and highest public service. 

The department of Amateur Sport, under the 
editorship of Caspar W. Wurtvéy, will continue 
to be an attractive feature of the paper. 











Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. 
Haaearp. 25 cents. 

A book that will please boys for its fighting, and 
grown people for the popularization of Icelandic man- 
ners and its romantic strain.—JN, Y. Times. 

The Philadelphian. A Novel. By Louis J. 
Jennin@s, M.P. 50 cents. 

The suthor has sncceeded in presenting a charming 
heroine... . The book is full of bright charactere 
sketching.—Saturday Review, London. 

A Field of Tares. A Novel. By Cro Graves, 
40 cents. - 

The pe is original, and the story is told with 
strength and dramatic power. It holds the attention 
and awakens the sympathy of the reader.—Boston 
Traveller, 

The Golden Goat. (La Chévre d'Or.) A 
Novel. By Paut Arzne. Translated by Mary 
J. Sarvorp. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A very graceful and pleasant romance. . . . The set- 
ting is picturesque, and the flavor of the tale decidedly 
piquant and original.—Boston Courier. 

The Missing Heiress. A Tale of Love, Battle, 
and Adventure. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 40 cts. 
Designed to quicken the pulses and set the blood to 

flowing in swifter currents. ...Those who like such 

absorbing and exciting themes will find,something 
uty thrilling in these pages to gratify their 
desires.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel. 
By W. D. Howe tts. Illustrated. 12mo, $1 00; 
8vo, 75 cents. 

Never has Mr. Howells written more brilliantly, 
more clearly, more firmly, or more attractively.—N. ¥Y. 
Tribune. 

Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. Hows ts. 
75 cents. 

It certainly seems to ns the very best book that Mr. 
Howells has written.—Spectator, London. 

The Great Taboo. A Novel. By Grant ALLEN. 
40 cents, 

The story is full of surprises, and it is worked out 
with a cleverness most unusual.—Boston Courier. 

A Secret Mission, A Novel. By E. Gerarp. 
40 cents. 

A tale of Poland, narrated in such realistic fashion 
and with such abundance of local color as to make it 
valuable help to history. . . . The story is as strong as 
the inherent charm is real.—Philadelphia Telegraph, 


By H. River 





HARPER’S BAZAR, 


Harper’s Bazar is indispensable to the well- 
dressed woman. Its weekly issues are filled with 
beautiful designs and tasteful suggestions. 
Madame Raymonp furnishes Harper’s Bazar 
with regular reports of.Parisian styles. Our own 
artist visits Woyth’s establishment, and periodi- 
cally sends us selections of the latest creations of 
that world-renowned genius in costume. Every 
alternate week you will find in Harper’s Bazar 
an Illustrated Pattern-Sheet Supplement, with 
designs from Paris and Berlin, presenting tailor- 
made gowns, bridal outfits, evening dresses, and, 
in brief, everything that a woman can require in 
the way of apparel. 

Harper’s Bazar is something besides a journal 
of fashion, It is giving the finest studies in Art 
Embroidery from Mrs, Canpace Wurgtrr, Mrs. T. 
W. Dewine, and the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, South Kensington, England. It helps the 
house-keeper at every point, and it assists the 
mother in the practical duties of her life. 

Everybody enjoys good pictures. Harper’s 
Bazar gives fine reproductions of the best pict- 
ures by artists of acknowledged eminence. Many 
people buy the Bazar that they may have the 
pictures to frame. 

As for stories, it is enough to name the writers 
whose work is commanded by the Bazar. Har- 
riET Prescott Sporrorp, Mary E. WI1kKins, 
Anna Foes, Rose H. Laturop, Louise Stockton, 
Marton Harvanp, Besste Cuannwer, Lucy C. Lit- 
Liz, Rose Terry Cooke, and many others, provide 
the weekly feasts of fiction. Howarp Pyix, Wat- 
rer Besant, and Tuos. Harpy are writing the 
serials this year. 

If a question on dress or etiquette puzzles you, 
send it to Harper’s Bazar to be answered in the 
column devoted to “Answers to Correspondents.” 

If you want a parlor farce, such as amateurs 
can act in with success, you will find it in Har- 
per’s ar. Grace L. Furniss, W. G. Van 
TassELL ScrpHen, and others write especially 
for the Bazar. 

The testimony of thousands is, “ We cannot do 
without Harper’s Bazar.” 





PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Harper’s Young People, which steadily im- 
proves in quality with each issue, has also re- 
cently been improved in quantity by the addition 
of four pages, so that now it contains twenty in- 
siead of but sixteen pages of the most interest- 
ing and carefully-selected matter every week. 

Its current serials, both of which will run 
through October, are “Flying Hill Farm,” a 
charming story of American country life, by 
Sorte Swett, already favorably known to young 
readers as the author of “ Captain Polly,” and 
“The Moon Prince,” by R. K. Munxirtrick. The 
last-named story is fashioned on the lines of 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” and will prove nearly if 
not quite as fascinating to juvenile readers as 
that classic extravaganza, It is profusely illus- 
trated by Frank Verseck, while the boys and 
girls of “Flying Hill Farm” are portrayed by 
the ready pencil of Atice Barper SrepHens. 

Among the short story writers who are regular 
contributors to Harper’s Young People are 
Captain Coartes Kina, Kirk Munnor, E. H. 
Houst, Tos. Netson Pace, Ricuarp MaLcoum 
Jounston, Davin Ker, Tupor Jenks, Lucy C. 
Lititz, Mary 8. McCoss, and a host of others. 

During the autumn months the pages of Har- 
per’s Young People reflect the out-door and 
holiday character of the season. Marine and field 
subjects claim attention, and prominence is given, 
of course, to the sports on sea and land in which 
young people may take part or cherish an in- 
terest, Some of these seasonable articles will be 
“ An Off-Shore Cruise on a New York Pilot Boat,” 
by Kirk Munror; “Collecting and Preserving 
Sea- Plants,” by Epmunp Corsins; “ Porpoise 
Shooting,” by Lez J. Vance; ‘How I Became a 
Gymnast,” by an Ex-Lirrtr Frttow; “ My Baby 
Moose,” by W. T. Hornapay; “ Famous Wheel- 
men,” by Watter C. Doum, etc. The articles on 
sports are written by persons whose experience 
is a guarantee of the value of their contributions. 

An entertaining and instructive feature is the 
Puzzle Department. Prizes are offered for the 
best solutions, and each one of the contests brings 








responses from thousands of young people. 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico, 


Harper’s Magazine, #7 Year, 


Harper’s Weekly, 


“ 


- $4 00! Harper’s Bazar, 
. 4 00 Harper’s Young People, _  ‘ ° 


per Year, , $400 


200 


t Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions, Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with the current Number. 


Address : 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City, N. Y. 








